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fates. 
WHITSUNTIDE. 

The origin of the word Whitsun, which has been 
warmly discussed in these columns,* is still an 
undecided question, and seems likely to remain so. 
It is certainly a misfortune that an expression 
which serves to denote one of the greatest events 
in the history of Christianity should remain un- 
satisfactorily explained. It has been suggested 
that we should look for its derivation in the word 
Pentecost, which has become in German Pfingst ; 
but this is mere conjecture, as etymologists have 
been unable to show how the transition from 
Pentecost to Whit or to Whitsun was effected. 
Dr. Neale, however, in his essay on Church Festi- 
vals and their Household Words, favours this view, 
and says, “It is neither White Sunday (for, in 
truth, the colour is red), nor Huit Sunday, as the 
eighth after Easter, but simply by the various cor- 
ruptions of the German Pfingsten, the Dansk 
Pintse, the various patois Pingsten, Whingsten, &c., 
derived from Pentecost.” Some have sought for 
its origin in Wytsonday, i.e. Wit or Wisdom 
Sunday, because of the light and knowledge which 
were shed upon the Apostles on this day, a deriva- 
tion we find suggested by a writer of the four- 
teenth century :— 


3. vii. 479; 4th 8. xi, 437 


* 2 8. ii. 154; 3 
2 (N Picton’s article sh 


401-403; viii. 
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* This day Witsonday is cald, 
For Wisdom and Wit seuene fold 
Was gouen to the Apostles as this day.” 
In Yorkshire it is called Whissun-day, i.e. Wisdom- 
day, an appellation much used by the common 
people. 

Others, again, have derived the term from White 
Sunday, in supposed allusion to the white gar- 
ments of the neophytes, as Whitsunday was one 
of the two chief seasons for baptism. Against this 
view it has been argued that the newly baptized 
were for the most part infants, except in national 
or apostolical conversions. Wheatley quotes a 
letter from Gerard Langbain, in which he cites a 
passage from some MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
where it is said that the day is called Witsonenday 
or Vitsonenday, because our ancestors were in the 
habit of giving to the poor on that day all the 
milk of their ewes and kine, which was called, in 
some places, “the whites of kine,” in others, 
‘whitemeat.” Once more, it has been asked 
whether we can find any festival of the White Sun 
to assist us in ascertaining the history of the word. 
“It appears,” says a correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” 
“possible that a heathen but religious custom pre- 
vailed in spring of asking for a white, clear 
summer sun, and that Whitsun-day took its name 
from this observance.” This, however, seems highly 
fanciful and improbable. As far as the arguments 
in favour of the other derivations are concerned, 
the evidence for each is very equally balanced. It 
is, indeed, to be hoped that etymologists and others 
interested in the subject will not relax their efforts 
to bring it to a satisfactory solution. 

In Spain the day is usually called Fiesta del 
Espirito Santo; in Portugal, Pascoa do Espirito 
Santo. In Italy it goes by the name of Pasqua 
Rosat l, because at this season the roses are in full 
bloom. In Russ it is Trinity Day, probably as 
filling up the commemoration of the Blessed 
Trinity.t 

Much interesting and gorgeous ritual was an- 
ciently associated with this festival. It was usual, 
in the Catholic times of England, to dramatize the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, a practice alluded to 
in Barnaby Googe’s translation of Naogeorgus. A 
remnant of the old customs of Whitsuntide is 
retained at St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, which is 
annually strewn with rushes. The same practice 
was also kept up at Heybridge Church, near 
Maldon, Essex. Formerly at Monk Sherborne, 
Hampshire, the parish church was decorated with 
birch ; a similar custom also was followed at King’s 
Pion, near Hereford. Whitsuntide was also the 
season, in bygone times, for much festivity and 
merriment. Our ancestors had their Whitsun 
Ales—meetings usually held in some barn near the 
church, in which feasting formed the prominent 
Church 


t See Kalen 
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feature. The ale, which had been brewed specially 
for the occasion, was sold by the churchwardens, 
and any profit that resulted from its sale was 
expended on the repairs of the church. Miss 
Baker, in her Glossary of Northamptonshire Words 
(1854, ii. 433), describes the celebration of a Whit- 
sun Ale early in the present century, in a barn at 
King’s Sutton, fitted up for the entertainment, in 
which the lord, as the principal, carried a mace 
made of silk, finely plaited with ribbons, and 
filled with spices and perfumes for such of the 


company to smell as desired it. Six morris 
dancers were among the performers.* At last, 
however, these gatherings occasioned so many 


abuses that they were put down. 

The Whitsun mysteries, which were acted at 
Chester during Whitsun week, were costly pa- 
geants, each mystery having been set down at 
fifteen or twenty pounds present money. The 
dresses were obtained from the churches until, 
this practice being denounced as scandalous, the 
guilds had to provide the costume and other 
necessaries. For full information on this subject 
the reader should consult the Edinburgh Essays, 
1856. 

Various customs were formerly observed at this 
season, but the majority of these have long ago 
fallen into disuse.t At St. Briavels, Gloucester- 
shire, after divine service on Whitsunday bread 
and cheese were distributed to the congregation ; 
to defray the expenses every householder paid a 
penny. At Hinckley, in Leicestershire, a fair took 
place on Whitsun Monday, when the millers from 
various parts of the county walked in procession, 
with the “ King of the Millers” at their head.t 
The Court of Array, or view of men and arms, 
was held on Whitsun Monday in the vicinity of 
Lichfield, Staffordshire, when every householder 
failing to answer his name was fined a penny. On 
Whitsun Tuesday, the Eton Montem, a time- 
honoured ceremony peculiar to Eton, was observed 
biennially, but latterly triennially, down to the 
year 1844, when it was abolished. It originally 
took place on the festival of St. Nicholas, the 6th 
of December, but was afterwards held on Whitsun 
Tuesday. It was a procession of the scholars to 
2 small mound on the south the Bath 
Road, where they exacted money for salt, as the 
phrase was, from all persons present and from 
travellers passing.§ 

Among the customs still kept up may be men- 
tioned the Flower Sermon which is preached on 


side of 


* See Journal of the Archaeological Society, 1852, vii- 
206: also Brand’s Pop. Antiq., 1849, i, 276-283; and 
Chambers’s Boot of Days, i. 637. 

+ See Thiselton Dver's British Popular Customs, 1876 
(Bell & Sons), pp. 278-292. 

q Nicholse's Hist. of Hinckley, 1813, p. 678. 

§ For a full account of this custom consult Lysons’s 
Magna Britannia, 1813. vol. i. pt. ii. 558 : Gent. Mag., 
1820, xc. 55; “N. & Q.,” 1* S, i, 110, 322; 2" 8 
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Whitsun Tuesday at St. James’s Church, Mitre 
Court, Aldgate, from a text having special refe- 
rence to flowers. On the same day, at St. Leonard’s 
Church, Shoreditch, a Botanical Sermon is de- 
livered, for which purpose funds were left by 
Thomas Fairchild, who died in 1729. Throughout 
the country a good many fairs are held, and since 
the institution of the Bank Holiday, Whitsup 
Monday has become a general holiday. Whitsun- 
tide, too, is not without its superstitions, but space 
will not permit us to mention more than the fol- 
lowing one, which formerly prevailed in this 
country : “ Whatsoever one asks of God upon 
Whitsunday morning, at the instant when the 
sun rises and plays, God will grant it him.” 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARCHERY. 
(Continued from p. 384.) 
Royal Kentish Bowmen, 1785. 

Rules of the Society of R. K. B. [ Dartford?) August 28, 
1789.—24mo. pp. 64. Contains a list of members to the 
29th Aug., 1789. M. 

Robin Hood's Bowmen, 1787. 
and orders of the society of archers named 
R B., instituted anno Domini 1787. London, 
printed in the year 1790. 24mo. pp. 16. M. 
Royal British Bowmen, 1787. 

Revulations of the Society of R. B. B., established 
Feb. 27th, 1787. Wrexham. 48mo. (“N. & Q,,” 49, 
iv. 330.) (Not seen.) 

John of Gaunt’s Bowmen, 1788, 

Rules and orders of the Society of J. of G. B., revived 
at Lancaster anno Domini 1788. Revised and printed 
1791.—Lancaster? 16mo. pp. iv-18. M 

Loyal Archers 

B. M. MS. Add. 6299. 
rules and orders of the L. A.: 
(List of members). 

United Woodmen of Arden. 

Present state of the Society of the U. W. of A, 
Broughton Archers, and the Lancashire Bowmen.. 
Boden, printer, Stafford.—1791. S8vo. pp. 10. 

Mercian Archers. 

B. M. MS, 6299. 12mo. ff.31. Ff, 19-31, The rules of 

the Society of M. A., July 9, 1804 (List of members). 
Grand National Archery Meetings, 1844. 

Accounts of the Annual Meetings, by the Honorary 
Secretaries for the time being, were printed annually 
from 1844 to 1868, and for 1870 and 1871, by Messrs. 
Hargrove at York, under the direction of the Com- 
mittees. The account of the first meeting (1544) is ons 
single sheet folio, the rest are 8vo. pamphlets of from 12 
to 24 pages each. 1 to 3—1844-1846—J. Higginson and 
H. Peckitt, Hon. Secs. 4 to 18—1847-1861—0. Luard 
and J. C. Pigott, Hon. Secs. In 1861 the G. N. A. 
Society was instituted. 19 to 283—1862-1871—0. Luard, 
Hon. Sec. : ‘ 

No account of the twenty-sixth meeting, held in 1869, 
was issued. Accounts of meetings 29-33 1872 1876— 
are given in “ The Archer's Register for 1877. 

Manuscripts at the British Museum. 
Harl. 135, sixteenth cent. fol., ff. 110. An »unswer|im 


Rules 
ey 


Lady Well Lodge, 1789, 
12mo. ff. 31. Ff. 7-18, General 
L. W. L.. May 29, 1790 


S. ii. 146. | favour of archery] to contrarie opynions militarie. By, 
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and in the handwriting « Sir John Smythe. 
to A breefe discourse, Xc., by Hun nfrey Barwick, 1590. 
Lans. 160, paper, fol Fol. 338, Minute of statutes ré 








lating to archery fit to be repe waled, A.D. 1610. 

ro dei 359, paper, sixteenth cent. Svo. ff. 29. Ff. 26 
: The order of shoting with the crosbow.” A poem 
n sixteen seven-line stanzas, At end, “* Quod M Beek Ng 
Sloan 1950, paper, seventeenth cent. 4to. ff 112. 
Ff. 47-48, Notes on archery By Nehemiah Grew 
Ends Take your bow in ye night & shoote at two 
lights, & ic will compell you to looke at your marke 

Add, 6299, l2mo. ff. 31. Rules and lists of members of 
archery societies, 

Add. 6314, 8vo. ff. 52. Extracts and cuttings from 
pewspapers re ative to archery, 1727-1818 

Adu, 6515, Svo. ff Archery collections chiefly in 





Lady 8.8. Banks: arranged chrono 





the | writin 

gically 

Add. 6316, fol., ff. 47. Archery collections. By Lady 
6.5 oa. 

Adu 7, 4to. ff. 108. Extracts, notes, cuttings fr 
maga c., relating to archery. By La s. 8 
Banks 

Add 8, fol., fi . Notes, extracts, 
books, &c., relating to archery. By Lady } 

Fi. 2-3, Bibl graphy ot Archery (notes several re- 


given in this list 


Collections relating to archery. 





11-14, Bibliozraphy of Archery. 

} ize, ff. 63. Patterns of archery 

ribbons (three copies bound together, ff 22, 23-46, 47 
63). Issued by Thon Waring of Bloomsbury to his 
customers. The ribbons are numbered for facility in 


orderng, The names of some of the wearers of the 
given. 


ff. 139 Arabic 


mbduns are 


Add Taibugha Al-Ashrafi 








Ghunyat Al-Tullab Fil-Ramy Bil-Nushsha Treatise 
on archery 

Add. Zot fol., ff. 160. Extracts, anecdotes, observa- 
tious, Ac, relating to archery. By Sir Samuel Rush 
Meyrick 

Add. 29788, 4to. ff. 261. Collections for a history of 
archery In the handwriting of William Latham, 
1787-89. 

Aud, 29789, 4to. ff. 158. Collections for a history of 
archery In the handwriting of William Latham, 
P.A.S., 1787. 

Add. 29790, fol., ff. 136. TOZOPPA*#IA, or anecdotes 


of archery Mos tly in the handwriting of William 
Latham, Ff, 109-110, An autograph letter from W. M. 
Mos ele author of An essay on Archery, Worcester, 





, dto. ff. 72. Extracts from books, &c., and 
anecdotes relating to archery. In the handwriting of 
William Latham. Collected at the rer ene the Society 
of Kentis ~ Bowmen. Dated May: 


1788. 


Add, 2 ito. ff. 100. Extra. ts from books, &c., 
relative to archery. In the handwriting of William 
Latham. 


General List. 

Toxophilus, the schole of shootinge 
two bookes. Londini. In zdibus 
church,...1545.—24 sheets, 4to. ff. viii 


conteyned in 
Edouardi Whyt- 
50-38. The folioing 


erratic; between sheets S and T the numbers 23-26 are 
omitted, the leaves of sheets T', U, X, Y, are thus ante- 
numbered by four, the last leaf shows as f. 42. The 
dedication is signed Roger Ascham. (See the R tren c- 


tive Review, London, 1821, 
two imperfect copies. 
Toxophilus, the schole, or partition of shooting con- 
tayned in ij boo kes, written by Roger Ascham, 
And now nev vlye perused Auno 15;1. Imprinted 


vol. iv. pp. 76-87.) M. has 


1544 


A reply 


| 
| 
| 
| 





London in Fleet Streate neare to Saint Dunstones Church 

by fo ymas Marshe. 4to. ff. iv-63. Black-letter. 
Toxophilus: the schoole, or partitions of shooting 

contayned in two bookes, written by Roger Ascham, and 


now newly perused....At London, p rinted by Abell Jeffes 


oo ing in Phi illip Lane, at the signe of the Bell] by 
the consentof H. Marsh. Anno 1589. 4to. ff. iv-63. M. 

2 . i(') June, 1591. Thomas Orwyn. Granted unto 
him by the consent of Edward Marshe, theis copies 


inge, which did belonge to Thomas Marshe, deceased, 


ins 
viz.,...in _ h....in folio....Schoole of Shootinge. 
(T. S. R., ii. 586.) 

rhe Eng lish works of Roger Ascham....With notes 
und observations and the author's life By James 
Bennet. ...London, printed for R. and J. Dodsley,...1761. 


to. pp. x-xvi-396. Pp. 51-186, Toxophilus. M. 


Reissued without date. 
loxophilus, the schole, or partitions, of shooting 
ned in II. bookes. Written by Roger Ascham, 


Contay 
4 dedication and preface by.. 
Marsh, 178 


vided a 
Wrexham, reprinted 
¥XiV-250. M 


To which 
lol Walter 


ilt by R 


The English works of Roger Ascham.... London, printed 
by 8. Hamilton, Weybridge, Surrey] for White, Coch- 
rane & Uo.,...1815. 8vo. pp. ii-xxvin-392. Pp. 47-174, 
Toxophilus. M. 

Reissued with extra leaf (half title) and different 
act 

Reissued without date. 

Toxophilus, the schole, or partitions, of shooting.... By 
tover Ascham....Dedication and preface by.. John 
Walters....Wrexham, reprinted by J. Painter, 1821. 
Svo. pp. xxii-252. 

The whole works of Roger Ascham ~ lby J. A 
Giles. London, J. R. Smith, 1864-5. 4 vols. 8vo. M. 

loxophilus is aa rt of vol. ii is fo capenntels paged, 


‘ Library of old authors,’ 
Toxop hilt 13 also issued alone. 


Englis Roger As 


vi-168. Vols. of ¢ 


h reprints ham. Toxophilus, 1545. 





Caretully edited by Edward Arber....London, Alex. 
Murray & Son,...1 July, 1868 One shilling. 8vo. 
pp . M 

23rd August, 1577. Richard Jones. Receaued of him 
for his licence to imprinte A merye reioisinge historie of 
the notable feastes of Archerye of the highe and mightie 
prince William Duke of Shordiche....iinj* and a copie. 
r. S. R., ii. 318.) 

19th August, 1579. Edward Whit Receyued of him 
for printinge ij ballates, ye one of Ye strat ye of ye 
nyt . ye other of Ye Renovacon of Archery, by prince 


(T. S. R., ii. 358.) 


yrimitive circumstances 
1 


Arth and his companions, Vii)". 


Positions wherin those be 


examined, which are necessarie for the training up of 
children, either for skill in their booke, or health in their 
bodie. Written by Richard Mulcaster....Imprinted at 


London by Thomas Vautrollier,...1581. 4to. Pp. 100- 


102, chapter 26, Of Shooting. M. 

25th Sept., 1581. Ric hard Jones. Lycenced unto him 
under thle] [h jandes of the wardens, A joyfull songe of 
the worthie ‘shooting re in London the XIX" of Sep- 
tember, 1581....iiij*. “(T. S. R., ii. 401.) 

The auncient order, societie, and unitie laudable, of 
Prince Arthure, and his knightly armory of the round 


table. With a threefold assertion frendly in favour and 
furtherance of English archery at this day. Translated 
and collected by K{ichard] R[obinson London, im- 
printed by [R. I. for] John Wolfe dwelling in Distaffe 
Lane neere the signe of the Castle, 1585. 4to. 53 leaves. 

On leaves 4, 5, 


Biack-letter.—The dedication is signed. 


is ‘A praise of the bowe and commendation of this 
| booke, written by Thomas Churchyard, gent.,” in 
ree. The threefold assertion occupies the last 14 
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leaves. I 3b—K 3b, The first assertion and is sacred his- 
toricall. K 3b—L 3b, The second assertion and ys 
prophane hystoricall. L 3b—M 4b, The thirde asser- 
tion Englishe hystoricall. M. 

A remembrance of the worthy show and shooting by 
the Duke of Shoreditch and his associates the worshipful 
citizens of London upon Tuesday the 17th of September, 
1583. Set forth according to the truth thereof to the 
everlasti g honour of the game of shooting in the long 
bow. By W. M.—I have not seen this. It was re- 
ag oe in the Bowman’ s Glory, by W. Wood, Lond., 1682 
pp. 33-80; in the Monthly Register, London, 1792-93; 
and in the English Bowman, by T. Roberts, Lond., 
1801, pp. 253-284. 

The discoverie of witchcraft...by Reginald Scot. 
1584. ‘Imprinted at acy by William Brome. 4to. 
Book 3, chap. xv. p. 65, “A skilful archer punished by 
an unskilfull justice.” At A. ling in Kent an archer 
was “‘severelie punished” “ one of Q. Maries justices,” 

“to the great aot. ment of archers and to the 
wise example of justice ; but speciallie to the overthrowe 
of witchcraft,”’...“ bicauze he shot so neere the white 
i.e. centre] at buts.” M. 


A new Yorkshyre song, intituled : 
Yorke, Yorke, for my monie 





22 eight-line stanzas, with a four-line chorus From 
Yorke by W. Ejlderton] Imprinted at London by 
Richard Jones: dw ling neere Holburne Bridge, 1554. 
Broadside, folio. (M., Kox. I. i.; T. 8. R., ii. 416; also 
cf. iv. 80, 493, 514: reprinted in Thomas Evans’s Old 
Ballads and in Joseph Ritson’s Yorkshire Garland.) 

F. W. F. 
(To L ¢ ti t d.) 
SHAKSPEARIANA. 
Tovcustone’s “Frature” (“As Y LIKE 


Ir,” Act 111. sc. 3, t. 3).—When the late famous 
Dr. Stokes, of Dublin, saw a vulgar brute of a 
countryman of his bring over a beautiful rich 
English bride, he was wont to explain the anomaly, 
says Prof. Mahaffy, by de o iring that “the Saxon 
beast has no power of lalysis.” It seems that 
the same poor animal has no power either of seeing 
a joke of Shakspere’s until an Irishman explains it 
tohim. In As You Like It, Act iii. se. 3,1. 3, 
Touchstone says to Audrey, “ Doth my simple 


feature content you?” On which the latest and 
most careful editor, Mr. W. Aldis Wright, com 
ments: “ There is possibly some joke intended 


here, the key to which is lost” (p. 140, Clar. Press 
ed.). And, as far as I know, none of us English 
fellow-dullards of Mr. Wright, living or dead, ever 
did see what the joke was, till Mr. W. Wilkins, 
an undergraduate of Trinity College, Dublin, told 
us at the New Shakspere Society some months 
ago. He said that feature here meant “ composi- 
tion,” the early English “making,” even the 
“verses,” of which Touchstone complains inl. 9 
that “when a man’s verses cannot be understood . . . 
it strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning 
in alittle room.” This meaning at once accounts 
for Touchstone’s “ most capricious poet,” &c., and is 
as plainly right as anything can be. (Shakspere’s 
occasional going back to the original meaning of 





words is as well known as his love of word- play.) 
As I find that Mr. Wilkins’s happy explanation 
of this joke has not reached even all the teachers 
of young folk who are pre paring As You Like It 
for the nea ring examination, one may as well make 
it more public, together with the nearest use of 
feature, by Ben Jonson, that I have been 
find—in the Prologue to his play of the Fo 
**Tn all his poems still hath been this measure, 

To mix profit with your pleasure ; 

And not as some, whose throats their envy failing 

Cry hoarsely, ‘ All he writes is railing’ : 

And when his plays come forth, think they can flout 

them, 

With saying, he was a year about them. 

To this there needs no lie, but this his creature, 

— h was two months since no feature : 

d though he dares give them five lives to mend it, 
Tis known, five weeks fully penn’d it, 
From his own hand, without & co- adjutor, 
Novice, journey-man, or tutor 


Now, though the contrast may be between the 
creature or creation, the fully-shaped play, and 


able to 
’ 16( vi : 


’ 


feature in its known sense of the vague shape or 
form, the magical appearance, or phantom, made 
by art, which did not exist even in Jonson’s brain, 


the word in connexion with his 
dra-ma, po-em, mak-ing, shape — by the 
shape r’s hands (A.-S. Pp, ike r, poet), does hel; 
Touchstone’s under me: oning s of his featua 

F. J. Furntvat. 


yet the use of 


“ Macretn,” Act 1. sc. 2, u. 3.— 
* Mallee } This is the Serjeant 

Who like a good and h: ardie Souldier fought 

"Gainst my Captiuitie.” 
Yet this “Serjeant” is called, in the folio lists of 
personages who enter on the scene, “ A bleeding 
Captaine,” and, according to the same — e8, 
his three speeches are spoken by a “ Cap [tain}* 
The Cambridge editors, Dyce, and others, noting an 
apparent inconsistency, alter all the “ captains” to 
“sergeants.” I venture, however, to maintain that 
the folios are right, that there is no inconsistency, 
and that the modern change destroys the inten- 
tional and visible proof that Shakesp re gives of 
Macbeth’s then heal to his cousin Duncan, thus 
enhancing his after fall through the devilish sug- 
gestions of the witches. 

It is quite clear from Malcolm’s words that he 
had previously told his royal father the story of 
his danger and his rescue. And he now makes 
known to his father that the wounded man then 
meeting them is the sergeant who rescued him. 
But Malcolm is a generous youth, as is sufficiently 
shown by what he at once exclaims, and by his 
subsequent “ Hail, brave friend.” Nor was Mac- 
beth other at this time than a loyal kinsman and 
subject, and the king’s general. For the rescue, 
therefore, of the heir to the throne the sergeant, to 
speak after the language of our day, was “ pro- 
moted for distinguished valour in the field,” and 
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promoted by a death vacancy and made a captain. 
Hence the spectators seeing the quondam sergeant 
now wearing the insignia of his new rank—and 
the readers—grasp at the outset these facts: that 
Macbeth is a loyal soldier ; Malcolm, who at the 
close is crowned king, a generous young prince and 
hopeful heir ; and lastly are prepared for diction 
too poetic and ambitious to come from an ordinary 
“ranker,” but which is not out of place in one so 
valiant in fight. B. NicHoison. 





“Krxe Lear,” Act ii. se. 4, L. 77.— 
“’T was this flesh begot 
Those pelican daughters.” 


Dr. Johnson has thought it necessary to annotate 
by telling us that “the young pelican 
s fabled to suck the mother’s blood.” Where is 


this Pp ISS uf 


such fable to be found? The attitude of the 
pelican, pressing her red-tipped mandible against 
her breast, for the purpose of squeezing out the 


given rise to the fable 
of her drawing blood from her own breast to feed 
her young; but the mother’s “piety,” as the 
heralds call it, reflects no discredit on her offspring. 
The strongest imputation I have met with upon 
pelican daughters, to lay them open to Lear’s in- 
vidious comparison with his own, is in Bartholomew 
Glanville, 1 Proprietatibus Rerum. In bk. xii. 
ch. xxix. he st ites, on the authority of Jacobus 
de Vitriaco (De Mirabilibus Orientalium Regio- 
um), that 

, ¢ 


“in Egypte is a byrde 


contents of her pour h, has 





that hyght Pellicanus, a byrde 
with greate wy moost leane Vhan the 
mother pa eth oute of the neste to gette meate, the 
serpente clymeth on the tree and styngeth & infecteth 
the byrdes. And whan the mother commethe agayne, 
she maketh sorowe three dayes for her byrdes, as it is 
sayde. Than, he saythe, she smyteth her selfe in the 
breste, and springeth bloudde vpon them, and rereth 
theym fro deathe to lyfe, and then for great bledynge 
the mother wexeth feble, and the byrdes bene compelled 
to passe out of the neste to gette them selfe meate. And 
some of them for kynde loue fede the mother that is 
feble: and some ben vnkynde and care not for the 
mother, and the mother taketh good hede therto, and 
whan she cometh to her strengthe, she nourysheth and 
loueth those byrdes that fedde her in her nede, and 
putteth away her other birdes, as vnworthy and vnkynde, 
and suffreth them not to dwelle nor lyue with hir.” 
After all, then, there are Cordelias, as well as 
Gonerils and Regans, among the pelican daughters, 
and their reputation has suffered from Lear’s 
too hasty generalization. It is remarkable that 
Shakespeare has again in Richard IT. (Act ii. 
se. 1, . 126) charged the bird with murderous pro- 
pensities, though in Hamlet (Act iv. sc. 5, lL. 142) 
he calls it “the kind life-rendering pelican.” 
Joun Fircnerr Marsz. 
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Mexico: Mosaranic Service.—The following, 
from the Echo, May 29, 1878, seems worthy of 
note and preservation :— 





“ According to Dr. Riley, a bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America, the Pope is being wounded 
even more severely in Mexico than in Germany and 
Switzerland. Dr. Riley, who has lately been visiting 
Mexico in the interests of Christian unity, gives a won- 
derful report of the exceeding rapid and decisive deve- 
lopment of an Old Catholic revolt in the bosom of the 
Mexican Church. Seventy-one congregations have re- 
cently declared, by an unanimous vote, their definitive 
separation from Rome, and their return toa purer, more 
primitive, and more national form of Catholicism. They 
have secured for themselves the legal possession of some 
of the handsomest churches in Mexico, and have already 
placed themselves in communication with the Old Ca- 
tholics of Europe. The movement appears to have 
originated in national as much as in religious causes. 
They declare that they wish to recover the spirit of 
nationality and patriotism which was once so strong in 
the Church. They have already abolished the Roman 
Mass and make use of the ancient Spanish Mass, so well 
known to liturgical scholars as the Mozarabic, which 
dates from the earlier Christian centuries.’ 

What would St. Leander, St. Isidore, or St. Hil- 
defonso—what would C. Archbishop Lorenzana— 
what would that other cardinal, the great Ximenes 
himself—think of such a movement, for such a pur- 
pose, accompanied with such an old-world spirit, 
and to be accomplished by such means ? 

What would St. Ambrose think, to say nothing 
of the Cardinals Borromeo, if North Italy were to 
revolt from under the Vatican, and, ad ypting the 
same line of action, were to the use of 
Milan for its rite, so far as it could poss bly ext nd ? 
What if the lies, on the same principle, 
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Two Sici if 
were to assert their independence of Rome by re- 
inaugurating, if I may use the expression, and 
generalizing the rites of the king’s chapel in 
Naples and those of Palermo and Sicily proper— 
leaving to Rome herself, if she chose to adopt it, 
the venerable old of the Lateran—their 
ancient monastic and collegiate use ? 


W. J. 
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Grorce CrurksHank.—In April, 1863, I re- 
member seeing an exhibition at Exeter Hall of 
a very large collection of the etchings and en- 
gravings of this celebrated artist, to the best of 
my recollection more than three thousand in 
number, and certainly the most complete that had 
ever been got together, or in all probability ever 
will be. 

It has often occurred to me that it would be 
worth the attention of some book collectors or 
librarians to endeavour to form as complete a 
collection as could be amassed of the books 
illustrated with the productions of this clever and 
industrious artist, and which have the effect of 
making their readers more fully appreciate the 
text. Perhaps an entire one could not be formed, 
and even a moderate one would embrace some 
hundreds of volumes. The Waverley Novels, 
Roscoe’s Modern Novelists, most of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s novels, The Ingoldsby Legends, The 
Comic Almanacs, Cruikshank’s Omnibus, Max- 
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well’s History of the Irish Rebellion in 1798, may, 
. > | 
for example, be instanced, and many other books | 


in addition will sug themselves. How much 
more sensible than merely collecting the illustra- 
tions ! And, it may be added, how often, 
in order to obtain them, has a copy of the book 
h they d been rendered imperfect by 

had To use the 


gest 
alone 


\ } 
wh enricn 
hav ! 


engravings abst u ted 


language of John Hill Burton, in The Book-H unter, | 





ihe liiustrator the very Ishmaelite of collectors; 
his ] l I 4 y man, and very mans h and 18 
against hin oys unknown quantities of books 
to supply | ther illustrations to a single 
volume of | as it is not always known con 
cerning an k that he has been at work on it, many 


a common book-buyer has cursed him on inspecting his 
t rain and finding that it 
int: resting rtrait or two 
make the lrun< 
nter about the devastations co ted by those 
1 over to this special puisuit.”—Pp. 80-81. 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
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In the north aisle of the church 


of St. Mary and St. Mar Sprowston, co. 
Norf t nun } VW n kne elit Gg figu and 
effec scriptie n, to the memory of Miles Corbet 
(second n of Sir Thomas Corbet, who was 
knighted by Charles I. at Royston), one of the 
jud who sa t tl trial and ened the death 


his Miles Corbet, at the 
Long Parliament in 1642, was one of 
and chairman of the 
He is 
Baron of the Exchequer 
ration he fled to Holland, 
D whing, the k nge’s 
1661, he was 


warrant of the king 
time of the 
the registrars in Chancery, 
Com for Scandalous Ministers. 
also to have been Chief ; 
At the time of the Rest 
nd having been seized by 
1 brought to England in 
cuted as a traitor. 


Water P. Hien. 


said 


envoy, 


fterwards exe 
Norwich. 


[ea was taxed at 8d. the lb. in 1660. On Sept. 
25, 1661, Pepysdrank his first “cup of tea,a Chinese 
drink.” It was sold first in “drink, and in leaf from 
16s. to 60s, the Ib.,” in the reign of Charles II. by 
one Thomas Garraway at Garraway’s, in Exchange 
Alley, being first sweetened with sugar candy. 
He says that till 1651 it had been sold from 61. to 


101. the lb. weight, and therefore only used as a 
regalia in high entertainments or given as a present 
to princes and grandees. Catherine of Braganza 


and Boutelloc, 
it fashionable. It came 
Holland. In 1794 there were at 


a Dutch physician, 1678, rendered 
either from Portugal or 
least 30.000 tea- 


dealers in Great Britain. In 1786 16,000 lbs. of 
tea were annually consumed in England. A writer 
in 1797 says that his father told him that tea was 


Bur- 
1662. 





introduced into England by Christopher 
roughes. The Kingdom's Intelligencer, 
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| 
its goodness” at the coffee-house in Exchange 
Alley. In 1665 a gallant is described 
| for tea. It was often pronounced tay. Then Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s “ receites,” 1669, inform us that 
| Mr. Waller adopted the Chinese fashion of taking 
| tea with eggs. A century ago a Cumberland lady 
served up a dish of tea with butter and peppe r. 
In the time of William of Orange it was sold at 31 
the lb. Lord Clarendon, in his diary for 1668, 
says that he and le Pére Couplet had tea after 
upper. The tea was boiled with the water in 
ettle. T 


as calling 


ea at length replaced bevers a 
Mackenzie E, C 


In the ( 
observe no mention l 
the frontispiece to a pamphlet calle 
of Tha ks to the Broad Botton Bo “te 
the title-page goes on to say, “is pr 

: 1] r a ‘ 
curious emvienati ron 


meal, 


WALcorr 


HoGARTH. rdinary 
Hogarth I 
| which forms 


An Adar 


WwW hic _ 





hixed a 


from an original painting 


H****th The date is 1745 The plate n 
scribed above “ Broad Bottoms,” and below ar 


the words: 


* Believing, we lifted ye 





among the Mighty, 


Yet our Drivers have ye join’d, increasing our Loads,” 
PENZANCE. 
[The print is not by Hogarth; see Catalog 
Satirical Prints in the B h M , No. 2621 


‘BanpDANA” PocKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. — Dr 
George Birdwood, in p. 80 of his elaborate Hand- 
hook to the British Indian Section of the Pari 
Evrhibita mm, observes that “We must wait for 
Colonel Yule to give us the etymology of Bandana 
poc ket-handkerchiefs.” The sledge-hammer of the 
learned and gallant colonel is scarcely wanted to 
crack so small a nut; for the word appears to 
come from bandh, bundh, bandhan, in most Indian 
dialects derived from the signifying 
binding, confining, tying, a use to which the 
article is commonly put. See Wilson’ 
of Indian Terms. 


Sanscrit, and 


Glossary 


lr. 8. 


ueries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Evectorat Factrs.—Can any one tell me where 
I can find accurate information regarding the can- 
didates, successful as well as unsuccessful, and the 
polls taken at parliamentary elections held since 
the union with Ireland and the meeting of the 
first Imperial Parliament in 1801? I am told that 
since the Reform Act of 1832 these statistics have 
been published from time to time in parliamentary 
returns, but I have not been able to trace any 





announces the sale of “tea or chaa according to 


such returns among the series of parliamentary 
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lange papers nd blue-books sent out to this country. | heiress Ivetta, descended the family of Exelby, 
lling | know that republication of Dod’s annual} which, for a long period, held considerable pro 
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Pa Eng! Conqu r'} Whyomar w } 
dap teward to the earl, and one of his chief samen —~ 
| 11S COT n 
unde I He had large estates granted to him | 
; : > readies - 
inR I I luding the i p of Aske - H il ; 
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! , through h g lasugnter |of Henry VI. Fortescue v it to compare 
the Common and Civil Law Cf. Much Ado 


Whyomar, Lord of Aske, &c., dapifer to Alan, Act iii, oc. 5. 1.18 ng Sg ter 





of the volu of “ Fore 1 4 for English 

( 4 Wymar de Eskelby, ter | Readers,” at p 76 is the translation of n extract 

- Conn do Anke. t K. Henry II | frot _Petrari h’s Afric ; the subject hein “The 
_— shes denended ¢ Robert Death of M 1go,” the ( irthag nian. Phe transla 
| the Askes of Ask | tion is aser be I to Lord Byron. T erably familiar 
es | with iT works, the “ Death of Mago” is L ple el 

¥ Stephen. Ivetta, sister and heiress, | never before heard of. It is certainly not Byron at 
Whom did she marr) his best, though it might have appeared in Hours 

| of Idleness, or even amongst O istonal Pieces; but 

Henry. jl fail to find it in either. The indexes to Mr. 

.ny Alan de Eskelby, a.v. 1277, | Murray's editions are excellent, but I find no re 

ann from whom descended the | ference to any such verses under either of the 
as family of Exelby | letters P (Petrarch), or M (Mago), or C (Cartha- 











ian), or D (Death of Will any reader of 
. & Q.” inform me in what collection of Byron’s 
works the piece referred to can be found, or on 
what authority it is ascribed to Byron 

Geo. Jotian Harney. 





Boston, U.S. 


Tue Law or Gravitation.—In Supernatural 
Religion, second ed., ii. 54, the following passage 
is quoted (inter alia) from Trench’s Notes on 
Miracles, p. 292 :— 

“In regard to this very law of gravitation, a feeble, 
and for the most part unconsciou remnant 
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| petent person 
| inscription. 


of his power survives to man in the well-attested fact that 
his body is lighter when he is awake than sleeping ; a fact | 
which every nurse who has carried a child can attest. 
From this we conclude that the human consciousness, as 
an inner centre, works as an opposing force to the 


attraction of the earth and the centripetal force of 
gravity, however unable now to overbear it.” 

Has the fact expressed in the words italicized 
been “well attested ” by authority more 
likely to be exact than a nurse? And if so, what 
is the scientific explanation of the difference ? 

Freperic WAGSTAFF. 


Tue Repetwiions or 1715 ann 1745.—In the 
Scotch troubles of 1715 or 1745 a young lady, 
named Debby Carnegie, wavlaid and killed a 
trooper who was carrying an order for the execu- 
tion of her lover or father. Where can I obtain 
the particulars ? H. B. Hype. 

34, Oxford Gardens, W. 


some 


“PEACE AT ANY PRice.”—Is the following the 
origin of this familiar phrase, or is there an earlier 
instance of its use ?— 

“ Paris, May 14, 1848. The bourgeoisie are eager for 
war. Lamartine having proclaimed, ‘Paix A tout 
prix,’ is therefore thought an obstacle.”"—A. H. Clough’s 
Letters and Remains, p. p., Lond., 1865, p. 105. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


Backwett Cuurcn, Somersetsuire.—In this 
church there is an ancient chapel, and on the north 
side of the chancel is an ancient tomb, on which 
lies the effigy in stone of one of the Rodney family, 
whose burial-place was in the chapel. On this 
tomb on a scroll is the following inscription :— 

“ Within this Chapel lieth Elizabeth the first founderys 
of this Chapel, and of the floke of shepe to the quarter 
tymes lat...... Knight, and before that wyff to Sir Walter 
Rodney, Knight, and syster to S* Wylliam Comptor, 
Knight, which Elizabeth departed the in the yere of 
grace MCCCCCXXXVI.” 

The two hiatus in the inscription I can supply 
from other sources, as Elizabeth Comptor was first 
the wife of Sir John Chaworth, and died on June 3, 
1536; but I should be glad to have an explanation 
of the “ floke of shepe to the quarter tymes.” My 
own idea is that “floke” is not a flock, a collection 
of sheep, but means wool, as when we say a flock 
bed, a bed stuffed with wool, and that the inscrip- 


| hymn-book is 
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tion probably refers to a payment for wool or wool 
money, paid either at the four quarter days or at 
the ember weeks, or four seasons .ppointed for 
fasting. Probably the will of Elizabeth Ch worth 
was proved in London shortly after her death on 
June 3, 1536, and an inspection of it by a com. 
would throw light on the 
A. J. K. 


some 
Clifton. 


Encuisn Versions or THE “ Dies Irnx.”—Can 
any one kindly say where Dean Hook’s “ Dies 
Ire” may be found? The version in the Leeds 
Isaac Williams’s. Also where 
Slater’s may be found, and who Slater was. It is 
mentioned in 3" §, xii. 482. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury 


Tue Orera.—In a letter written by Rachell 
Newport to her brother Sir R. Leveson, dated 
Dec. 14, 1658, and calendared by the Historical 
MSS. Commission, vol. v. p. 146, the following 
passage occurs: “It is thought the Opera will 
speedily go down; the Godly party are so much 
discontented with it.” What was the opera here 
mentioned—not, I imagine, what we now under- 
stand by the word ? K.P. D. & 


Miss E. Berrie is author of Captain Smith, 
a farce in one act, adapted from Cuthbert Bede's 
Nearer and Dearer. It was performed at Charing 
Cross Theatre, April, 1870, and is printed in 
vol. Ixxxix. of Lacy’s Plays. I believe that 
“Ernie Berrie” isa nom de plume. What is the 
real name of the authoress? A piece by E. Berrie, 
entitled Little Fibs, was produced at Charing 
Cross Theatre in Sept., 1869, and another play by 
the same lady, having the title Pure as Snow, was 
performed at the Amphitheatre, Leeds, in March, 
1874. 

Cuartes Fieminc.—About thirty years ago 
a French translation of Shakspeare’s Coriolanus by 
Charles Fleming was published at Paris. Mr. 
Charles Fleming (a native of Perth) was for many 
years Professor of the English Language in the 
Polytechnic School, Paris. Is he still resident in 
the French metropolis ? R. Iveuis. 


This is a word the Spectator news- 
paper—and no one else, so far as I know—is very 
fond of. I can find it in no dictionary. Is it an 
invention of the Spectator, and what exactly does 
it mean? It appears to have a disparaging tone 
about it, like plausible or superficial or factitious, 
but I cannot quite translate it. H. A. B. 


“ Viewy.” 


Tue Passinc or Tue Rerorm Act.—Am I 
correct in believing that Earl Grey, then Lord 
Howick, is the only survivor of the many members 
of both Houses of Parliament whose portraits 


| appear in Samuel Reynolds's picture, engraved by 
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Wal lke of the Reform Bill recelvi i’ the roval 
gssent in 1832? Earl Russell, if I am right, w 
the last survivor but one. The engraving is ina 


James’s Street. 


Wm 


hop window in St 
THORNELY. 





“Tr THE COACH GOES AT SIX, PRAY WHAT TIM! 
ES TH ASKET ?” is a line from a song popular 
some fifty year vo. Some one, I think Hood, | 
publ shed a hun agree engraving, of which this is 
the motto. Whi 1 I find the song at leneth ? 

i os ae 
Gerarp FAMILY. Sir Thomas Gerard, the 
first baronet, was living at ). He suc 
eded his father, Sir Thomas Gerard, Knt., in | 





lf I shall be glad if any one can 
in me where Highlecar(?) is ; also, who was 
the widow “ Annie Gerard ?) who resided there 


in 1590. W. 
ghelere, Hants ?] 


L. J. 


Francis Smitu, THE BooKsELuLER, Corn- 
mILL, who had figured in other prosecutions, wa 
proceeded ig in the y r 1681 or thereabouts, 
by information, for publishing on October 1, 1681, 
an alleged seditious libel the king intituled 
A Raree Show, companied by an engravi 
The passage complained of commenced thus, 
monstrous foul Be: ist, with a Hey, with a Hey, has 
houses tw: n’s chest with a Ho.” Where can 
I find a copy of this publication—a broadside, I 
presume ? W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 
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Books WANTED. 

Oxford and Cambridge Nuts to Crack. nd edition, 
corrected and enlarged. London, A. H, Baily & Co., 83, 
Cornhill, Mpceexxxv. 12mo. 70, 


pp. 27 
Reminiscences of T ht and Feeling. By the 


AUTHORS OF 


Sec 





Author 





of Vis q my Relations. London, William Picker 
1852. 194 10, pp. 290.—Appended to the preface are the 
initials M. A. KadG> 

Papers on P1 Tech » and Public ‘a veak By a 
Wykehamist, London, Bell & Daldy, 186, Plect Street, 
1861. 12mo, pp. 268. Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 


A Stateme 
Edinburgh, 


» Lanark Establishment. 


; 
at v¢ 


1812 


garding the Ne 


Svo. 






The Gaol of the City of Bristol ¢ ‘ ed with what a 
Gaol ought to t Bristol and Londo mm, 1815. 8vo. 

Rationale of Justification by Faith. By a Layman. 
Second edition. London, 1859. 8vo. ”  ABHBA, 


Replies. 


BOWING TO THE ALTAR. 
5% §. ix. 189.) 

Though I have occasionally seen an educated 
person bow to the altar on entering and leaving a 
(Protestant) church—such person bei sing a member 
of the Church of E ngland—yet I have repeatedly 
seen, and still do see, nearly every Sunday, among 


arustic congregation, an act of reverence or re- 


Ritualist, 


spe t ti I I very ¢€ t Ken tor Win 
to the altar ror I s ked u t in 
| that lig! id considered to be the lingering 
relic of an old « om B n whil | losely 
| wi ching th u if If,and g thers 
| to atte d t l for meé | me to [ nelu ion 
| tha it was bowing to the lergyn in, 1d not to 
the altar. This opinion I still hold r twenty- 


he matter in small 





| seven years’ experience of the 
| country churches in Huntingdonshire and Rutland, 
| where, among ot] old customs, the women and 
| men s n places s} lly reserved for them 
| by their own traditional habits. It is plain that 
the bowin to the parso1 nd not to iltar, 
| be use it only done by sol late comer It is 
hiefly the old men who do this, though I have 
\ casionally seen boys do I cann remember 
seeing a we n do it. If the man comes into 
| church after the service 1 nmenced, he makes 
light pause at the end of the navy on his way 
ito the me ext n the north transept—and 
| respectfully turns towar the east and pulls his 
| forelock This might easily be taken, at first 
quaintan or bowing to the altar, but it is 
| really . mark of respect for the clergyman in the 
| reading desk, or ¢ token ipology for 
ming in late. I saw this done only on Sunday, 
March 10 last, and it is an act of very common 
occurrence. Twelve years ago, I remember an 
old-fashioned farmer in a small Huntingdonshire 


church, who, by virtue of possessing the glebe 
farm, had seat in the chancel. When the old 
man came late into church, and hobbled up the 


nave with difficulty, he used to reserve his bow 
until he came close to the reading desk, when he 
pulled his forelock and made a deep obeisance. 
B it this was to the rector, and not to the com- 


on table, a few feet in front of him, although 
of the rector’s town visitors, who were not 
accustomed to these rural habits, were disposed to 
this old farmer as a very advanced 
who pr ictice of bowing to the 
iltar. I never saw this done on leaving church, 
which is a further proof that the bowing was to 


ome 


down 


maae a 





the parson, as a token of respect and apology for 
coming late. Ido not say, however, that it may 
not be 2 modern rustic relic of the more ancient 


of bowing to the altar. 
Cr 


sustom 


HBERT BEDE. 


traditional reverence towards the east or 


The t 


altar, that is, in honour of God (Bishop Morton 
[Collier, pt. ii. bk. ix. p. 94]; Hall’s Satires, 
bk. v. sat. iii, 20; Herbert’s Priest to the Temple, 
ch. viii.), at entering the choir in various 


cathedrals in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, will be found illustrated in my Tradt- 





| se cond edition, published 


tions and Customs of Cathedrals, sect. iv. pp- 135 Y A 
by Longmans. Ham- 


mond mentions bowing to the east on entering a 
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church as in practice in | n ind in 1641 
the Puritans objected to the “ bowing tow rd th 
altar or towards the ea many times with three 
ymngees, but 1 1 every 1 I 
recess in the church” (Cardw., ¢ 272). Bishop 
Williams, 1641, speaks of clet | make three 
ourtesies toward the communion ) Ll € 
n the people at their con ng the chur 
bow towat the east or towards the com n } 


t ble { on Ritual. 
ind Oxford I believe i 

remains, It is a rel of the ancient “ ant et 
retro facere ve 3 
1518. “Re 
in ipso chori medio 


app., 552). At 


trace of the custom st 


Imm. 


identes ingressi chorum ad orienten 


prin um 


clinent Req m S. Pauli, p. 237, ed. W 
Sparrow Simpson) At the install of Knigl 

of the Garter, in the present century, th reve 
rence and obeisance” to God w pa d in solemn 
form It was ordered by the canons of 1640 


(Wilkins, Cone., iv. 550), 

bury, c. 34, require all “in 
mayestatem devota mente 
.nclinare 


statutes of rtain ¢ irche 


The statutes of Cant 
ingressu chori Divinan 
andor ntes h im 


wrding t ancie! 





versus aitare, t 


N. & Q.,” 1* S. vi. 182: St. vy nd ix. of 
Statutes of St eh hedral. I. 

an extract from M ’s Hist. of St. Patr. Cath., 
p. 92. Constitutre and Cano Eccl. of Canterh 
and York, 1640, Can. viii.. and “ Declaration con 
cerning some Rites and Ceremonies, 
Collection, p 361, ed. Lond , 1684, 
hall. Discowrse of th Lord's 
(first publ. in 1676), vol. v. p. 77, ed. A. C. L., Oxf., 
1845, where there is reference in the notes to 
Mede’s “ Disc. of the Altar,” in Work , pp. 486-99 
and “ On Ps, exxxii. 7,” and to the Dublin statute 

and to Bingham for the 


in Sparrow 
Abp. Bram 
’s Day 


Sabhath and 


as above, Compare, 


general subject, Jer. Taylor, “Of the Reverence due | 


to the Altar,” in vol. v. of Eden’s edition of Works 


Ep. MARSHALL. 
Sandford St, Martin. 
See a sermon preached at the opening of the 
new chapel at Cornhill-upon-Tweed, 1752, by 


Thos. Sharp, D.D., Archdeacon of Northumber- 


land and Prebendary of Durham 


“Tf it be asked if there be any 1 y or relis 
owing towards the altar, or at the Name of Jesus, or in 


turning sometimes to the east at 
creeds, &c., which received from the un- 
dated usage of the Christian Church, I answer, they are 
only points of order and decency; but still they do so 
accompany religion, and they do so suit it that we know 
not how they can be well separated from it.”—P. 17 

See also Decency and Order recommended in Three 
Hereford Cathed) ul, by 


the repetition of the 


ire customs 


Discourses preached in 
Thos. Bisse, D.D., q 
Hierurgia Anglicana, 1848, Content 


FE. H. A. 


many 
| . 


| Fellows 


Ss 





Phe or n ot I as of 1 st of r Dp pular 
ecck l enstoms, must. I in ne, he lox ked 
f n pre-Reformation usage. Prots m, I 
! y « ery a iS no sacred rcl ] ry, nY more 
than it has re ¢ X mu r Ally 

theol The Cat] | | . 

e Anglican fol I pr I with 
his differet that the ¢ l | I he 
Itar. | the presence of God which ] eve 
t thereo : where tl Any i 
time Y ] I n wl the ‘ eT present 
r t minu h day. weel ith. or 

As F. W. L. dates from Oxf i ld like 

end these re rk h juel Christ 
C} h the r cl ) rt ( YI on 
] , he hedral to turn round and bow to- 
war he a lhe chap! hoir do 1 
perf m the ceremony 1] 1 fore 

k. Is this bow on the part of tl rever 
ence to the altar, or is it merely 1 I lu 

y » th cl ipl 1 bef he rl on ul i 


p , ry. in me way as the Vice-Chan- 
ellor bows to tl 
latter ascends the pulpit 
Epwarp H. 


University preacnel ore the 
The Temple 


Bingham 
chap. x.) 


n his Christian Antiqnvities (book viii. 
ys that in all probability this is a 
tive practi lee] 


tice. and the re ert inly seen I le 
son to donbt 


prim I 
It was evidently not entirely 
ven up in England at the Reformation, and I 
1640 it was recommended in one of the ons 
formed by 


Archbishop Laud. Cosin, Bishop 
Durham, 


\ is charged by the Puritans with bring- 


110 


ing ina custom of “cringeing and bowing to the 
utar.” There is an article on this practice in 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, in which he men- 
tions a book called Altar Worship, or Bowing to the 


Con 
ommun 


huter, 


ion Table. considered hy Z. Crofton. Pres- 
pro ed Ene iy to the Fa vatick 1661 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor also recommends it. 

The custom has not yet died out. In“N. & Q.” 
ibout twenty years ago, numerous instances were 
given of the custom in remote country churches 
In Christ Church Cathedral the dean and canons, 
on entering or leaving the choir, invariably turn 
round and bow tothe altar. This I believe i 
t Westminster, and, I have no doubt, in 
other cathedrals and churche 

corrupted form; for instance, : 
Durham the clergy bow to one another on leaving 
the choir, or they did some years ago. This 
ilso done at ‘John’s College, Oxford, by the 
and Scholars. In 1843, bowing to the 
communion table was sanctioned by two of the 


hut 





done a 





exists in a 


St. 


| Anglican bishops, and the High Church party are 


1723 pp. 72-80. See also | 


reintroducing this primitive custom into out 
churches. V. 


Oxford. 





ayo | 
101, 41 
Ang! 

read Or 
I so re 
year. 

revers 





bout | 
that no 
himself 
deficier 
18 ple is 

Ther 
nevert! 
(p. 61), 
Bavar 
In No. 
Arkel i 


Mont 


attenti 
truly s: 
culties, 
Deerin: 
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pular The « m of bowing on entering church connecté 1 account of the first news] printed 
k i sy y men) W ( I n o old p in Nott th m. the b | t F li } 
m, I when | curate O cirl yme tl ent ven at the time. with tl rt t} at 
[wo old v ‘ regularly 1 ed before nd 1 hrough the r N. & Q.,” 
lly ‘ ng r se th ‘ rel Spru } j ’ re licht h heen t} n upor ] 
. wi | her en yé o ly | wuld briefly re pit he ¢ 
witl EK. Leaton BLenkiys eady add 1, offer some 1 f fathom 
" ] rig ] Nottingha J lay 
Ag ‘ vith pt 4 pas 17 ., 
re to th . I > ¢ n l commenc en 
‘ @ t } I nti ppeared ll , Y 
¢ PI l ! 1 . / | 
: nthe ¢ h 7 r Jan. 18 > and | M WHITE s ef | 12) if V 
n th Dur} { ’ I 15. 22 re} ry of tl Nottir met NO. 42, 
3 as ae Tuly 11 to July 18, 1711 On cal ) vill 
. iM 118 J ! | 1 ‘ hs } 1 } ke} 
Bp. Ha Is H I ‘ . : pe cIV, 
I the nut r wa ) Wed vy. Sep- 
n Tur | : Ha G | 0, 1710. M F. Cres: vs (3rd 
to sawp | — Ee ALTAR (5 Q (1 s 179 lr} Nott ’ WW" ( rit 
: 101 R 1 and tl n|®ppeared f on Mor November 27, 1710. 
: A ‘ In Gosnel The number . t} Q ancks 2 
st re I nort] he Epist n tl ] We} hen mably ] hat both 
F | read hund: ! | Vott 1 Post tl \ ( rant 
! ’ | } ; corre . , Dp 1 1710. and tl to the er must be 
. revers i the honour being h 

















=e 4 | 
It (the a was div l in thr ts fror | 7 VM /, € nj] ‘ n ol 
, +} , glit . os ) ed Octol but, there being no 
y Epistle side and ¢ left-hand, o1 Gospel side, acc rding | I er upon it, to fix the te of its 
to, the 8 7 mn Roman } >) ince {58 } ] 
to ti 1 at mn roman — es, sinc t ippearance inder | naerT nis bead 
the pos reversed, being 1 from t ; Rade 
ttle ; ia aioe Set pe Dae a ‘esac went on 1724 en it re- 
on € I an I ntl rant S 
ely facing the reré ’ } assumed its former Nott um Post. 
i in Itt ht. nerhar har } hei r if ' The latest number ni dated A pril 5, 
tht, } hav etter if, ix ny pe ; 
} paper the «tal rs sy ’ ny ml ,, | 1739 Ope n to correction. I incline to the opinion 
) ol th les of tl hoir simnly af r tl that it came to a close about tl time 
raphi ly ) There can ? no tr | Frot evidence t command I[ a } to say 
~"S i : . hat tl Volt tham Cou it cont ; sree} 
vers} no! i } } h there 1 he . ‘ lie eves 
Q bout Epistle and ¢ nel sid [ali t wond Mi © rday, Man 1762, when me to 
en- th tr outs y eel knowled ' I ] end This last number is 1 arked vol. 51, thus 
. 0 CI ‘ | r cn led we 1s . ( -+ 
the himself of the cl p a ,| claiming a beginning in the year 1710. On the 
g¢ otf 1e ¢ ( supm ‘ 
ee rt le fol] ’ } athina J l of . > 
e- deficiency in that u on which C vpown | *&es llowing the Nottingha . April 3 
6] ntains thi 0 
s ple ed to ¢ mpliment me | 1 his n 
There are two corre ns which should he 1 | “Mr. George Ayscough, printer of the Nottinghan 
) . 1 ¢ rt, being determined to leave off the printing busi- 
D papel No. 2, soutl é ; : ; 
ere . : ~<a . eas, takes this method of returning his sincere thanks 
thus 2. (Juarterly, 1 and 4, | to all his customers for supporting the n wspaper which 
Be Flanders quartering Holland, | has been carried on by his father, mother, and self for 
ns In N ». 6. north p. 102). it 1 obvious t} ! re than half a century in so genteel credit, and which 
rm Arkel is in the third. not in the fourt} arter will be continued by Samuel Cresswell, printer, under 


: ithe new change, who is determined t spare neither 
VARD. | nor ur in his endeavours to make this 














n Montros | fecenel ' 
} journal a truly useful and entertaining newspaper, and 
pe [Mr. Wat ’s article next week.] he assures the public that as soon as proper correspon- 
= | dence can be settled the Nott aa J al will be 
ing Tae First Loca, Newsrarer (3 S. 1. 287 | cons untly circulated in tl following towns” (here 
is 351, 398, 435, 479: ii. 38, 92: 5™S. viii. 72. 140, | follows a list of eighteen towns, and a winding up of the 
153, 179, 232, 330; ix. 12, 98, 155, 214,)— | Sdvertisement). 
This subject, so far Nottingham i ncerne , | Here then we have proof of the incorporation of 
he has received in my leisure moments a fair share of | the Nottingham Courant with the Nottingham 


on this basis, no doubt, the latter 


attention, but, as one of your ¢ rresp yndents has Journal, an 
its claim to having commenced in 


truly said, it is somewhat “surrounded with diff g 
culties, The historians of Nottingham, from] 1710. A word now as to the bond fide age of the 
Deering downward, give poor, meagre, and dis- | Nottingham Journal. The copy just referred to, 


fet 


l 
ls 





p ipe r grount 
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April 3, 1762 numbered 62, vol. , which 
places the Nottingham Journal's first publication 
1 Saturday, January 31, 1761 Besides the 
malgamation just mentioned, it coalesced with | 
Burbaqe’s Nott ham Chronicle in July, 1775, 
» paper which had a run of three and a half years | 
only, and so has continued under different pro- 
prietorships to the present time. Finally this 
claim of the Nottingham Journal is f recent 
origin, The files for 1849 s ly ¢ tablished 1741, 
those for 1850 say 1716, and those in 1852 say 


1710; thus by a simple imprimatur, and within 
four years, the Nottingham Journal added the 
respectable sum of thirty-one years to its score. 

It will be noticed that I have passed over the 


Leicester and Nottingham Jour val, as I consider 
it in no wise connected with the Nottingham 
Journal proper. It was printed at Leicester, 


began, I believe, in 1753, and the latest number I 

have seen is dated December 31, 1768. I ask 

pardon for the length of this paper. F. D. 
Nottingham. 


I willingly comply with Mr. Duwy’s request, and F 


give the name of the printer of my copy of the 
Nottingh um Post. The exact title is— 

“The Nottingham Post: being a Faithful Account of 
allthe Publick News, &c. Impartially Collected from 
the Best Accounts. Numb. 42. From Wednesday, 
July 11, to Wednesday, July 18, 1711. Nottingham: 
Printed and Sold by John Collyer, Bookseller in Long- 
Row.” 

The size of the sheet is seven and a half inches 
by twelve inches, printed on both sides, I have 
examined my copy carefully, but find no evidence 
to support Mr. Duny’s opinion that it was printed 
“at uncertain intervals.” The legitimate inference 
appears to be that it was printed weekly. 

Rosert Wuite. 

Worksop. 

Moore AnD Resour (5 §, ix. 104, 233.)— 
An elaborate paper on this subject appeared in the 
March number of the Trish Monthly, which, as it 
contains a few facts not mentioned by either of 
your correspondents, may be interesting to readers 
of “N. & Q.” The writer in the Irish Monthly 
gives from a letter of Moore himself the exact 
date at which his sacred song, “ This world is all a 
fleeting show,” was written. In Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson’s catalogue of Moore’s unpublished 
letters, London, 1853, pp. 9 and 10, copious ex- 
tracts are given from three letters written from 
Kegworth, in Leicestershire, and dated respectively 
Ist, 10th, and 23rd November, 1813. In the 
second of these, addressed to his musical publisher, 
Mr. Power, Moore says: “I like your idea of 
keeping ‘Oh fair, oh purest!’ for a set of sacred 
songs exceedingly, and the possibility of making 
such a work very interesting between Stevenson 
and me struck me so much that I set to and wrote 
the following words for it, which I am sure you 


[5% 8, IX. Juxz 8, '78, 


Here follow three verses with mo- 
1 nt ry corres tions of “ This world is all a fleetin y 
show.” “TI like these as well as anything ] have 
written,” continues Moore, “ but do not give them 
to Stevenson yet, as I mean first to try them 
myself.” : 

Few will consider that Moore erred in his 
estimate of the beautiful song he had just written, 
particularly as his self-criticism was generally of 

nd apologe tic kind. The praise, how- 
ever, would have been in singular bad taste had 
the lines been a translation from any writer, how- 
ever distinguished. They were finally entrusted 
to Stevenson, who completed the music for them 
to Moore’s satisfaction before October 31, 1814, 


Finally, the song appeared for the first time in 








Lb Severe 


| print in the volume of his sacred songs which 





Moore dedicated to his friend Dalton in the May 
of 1816. : 

In 1813, when Moore wrote “ This world is al] 
a fleeting show,” Jean Reboul, the baker poet of 
Nismes, was only in his seventeenth year. It was 
not until 1820 that his poetical instincts seem to 
been awakened. About this time, says the 
anonymous author of a sketch of his life prefixed 
to his poems in the Bibliothique Choisie (Paris, 
1840),— 

“ Reboul était membre d'un cercle de joyeux vivants. 
Ils se réunissaient dans un café. Ce fut la que se révéla 
d’abord la verve poétique de Reboul. Entre un verre de 
biére et un cigare il y composa des chansons et des 
satires qui ne sortaient pas de ce cercle ami.” 


1 “Tt is quite plain from this naive description,” 





says the writer in the Irish Monthly, 


“that even if M. Reboul’s poetical yeast fermented seven 
years earlier, and had been coincident with his practical 
experience as a baker, no strain so pure, so simple, or so 
sacred as that of the stolen melody of Moore would have 
received much favour or could have lived long even in 
the most retentive memory of this select circle, to whose 
admiring ears, amid the raptures of a cigar and a glass 
of beer, the earliest ‘ inspiration of his song’ had been 
confided.” 


Mr. Bares, in his interesting reply on the sub- 


ject, gives Madame Beloc’s French prose translation 


of Moore’s song, which evidently was that on 
which Reboul worked. Perhaps he would supple- 
ment his paper by publishing in “N. & Q.” the 
original foundation of Reboul’s most famous poem, 
“TL’Ange et Enfant,” which, as in the case of 
Moore’s song, he gave to the world as his own 
composition. The latter appeared in La Quoti- 
dienne in 1828, but it is stated in the Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale to have been taken from the 
German of Franz Grillparzer, the well-known 
dramatist. 

“The Angel and the Child” is familiar to 
readers of English poetry from Longfellow’s grace- 
ful translation of it (Boston ed., 1876, p. 325). A 
not unworthy companion to this version is given 
by the editor of the Irish Monthly in the original 
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these “ ro- 


} 
1 } 


os” of Jean Reboul. 





D. F. Mac Carrny. 


Notting Hill Terrace, W. 
Horns (5% S. ix. 145. See 
Biographia Literaria, chap. xxi. : 

it Rome, 


among many other visits to 











Julius I1., I went thither once with a 

artist, a man of genius and great vivacity of 

g. As ere gazing on Michael Angelo’s Moses 
conversatl t ed on the horns and beard of that 
stupendous statue f the necessity of each to support 
t r; of the superhuman effect of the former, and 
the necessi f the existence of both to give a harmony 
and ty both to the image and the feeling excited 
k Conceive them removed, and the statue would 
be ; I 1 without being per-natural. We 
led to mind the horns of the rising sun, and I repeated 
ble passage from Taylor's Holy Dyis That horns 


were the emblem of power and sovereignty among the 
Eastern nations e still retained as such in Abys- 
inia; the Achel e ancient Greeks; and the pro 
ble ideas and feelings that originally suggested the 
nand the brute form in the figure 

idea of their mysterious Pan, 

darker 





mixture of the hum 
by which they realized the 





ag representin telllgence blended with a 

power, deeper, mightier, and more universal than the 
conscious intellect of man, than intelligence ;—all these 
thoughts and recollections passed in procession before 


our minds.” 
Er ors, 


M.A. 


Brown’s Vulgar 
S. WaRREN, 


See also Sir Thomas 
bk. v. chap. ix. C. F. 
Bexhill. 





hael iwelo followed the regular 
e of representation derived from 
medieval repre- 


Of course Mi 
traditional mod 
the Vulgate. Who ever saw a 
sentation of Moses without horns? 
Hebrew, Gesenius has the following in his Thesau- 
rus: 

“Qaran—1. pr. ut videtur, feriit 2. denom, a 
yeren significatu radii (No. 4): radiavit, radios sparsit, 
postquam splendorem Dei cominus 

25 sXX., CedéEacrat rd 
avroi Targ. Pesch. Saad. et Abalw. splen- 
duit facies ejus. Ridicule Vulg 
cornuta erat (facies quo fuctum est, ut pictores Mosen 
cornutum depingerent, v. Deylingit 
81 sqq.” 

The Hebrew word is 1p (not j7> t occurs in 
Hab. iii. 4, where see A. V. and marg. ; also LXX. 
and Vulg., both which render “ horns,” though 
“lightning flashes” would seem nearer the true 
sense, é. 3 Be 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


de facie Mosis, 
viderat, Ex, xxxiv. 29, 30, ¢ 
TO0CwTOR { P . 


Aqu. ceparwone hy 





Ubdservatt,, 8. lL, 


I have many photographs of the interior of 
Roslin Chapel, giving numerous details of its 
marvellously intricate architectural beauties. 
Two of these, by Mr. J. Thomson of Roslin (or 
“Rosslyn,” as he prefers to spell the word), four 
by three inches in size, represent two brackets or 
corbels. On the lower portion of one is a beauti- 


fully carved figure of a woman (half-length) hold- 


is held by a im-looking demon with 


1: 7 


horns and 
bracket i ipported by 


long ears. The other 


a fine figure of Moses (nearly half-length), with 
bearded face, long curling hair, and two horns, 
which are not straight, but slightly curved inwards. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





As to the} 





ing and guiding a child, the end of whose clothing | 


The figure of Moses is amply draped. In his right 
hand he bears the Table of the Law; in his left 
hand a knotted st The date of the erection of 
Roslin Chapel was ut) 1446, and, as Michael 
Angelo was ll 1569, it follows that the 





not born t 


Roslin sculptor anticipated that great artist in 

representing Moses with horns. Co. FerGusson’s 

opinion is thus supported by an accomplished fact. 
CurHpert Bepe. 

The passage quoted by Cor. Ferevsson from 

‘Talks about Art. By W. M. Hunt. With a 


not to be 
planation of 


Millais, R.A.,” is 
the probable ex] 
Michael Angelo’s employment of horns—verit- 
able horns of a bull-calf—in his much admired 
statue called Mose Old Dunton’s remark—it 
s doubtless h in the Mercury, to 
the effect that a blundering reading of the Vulgate 
originated the practice much more 
likely to be correct. Long before Buonarotti’s day 
a custom obtained to represent Moses, not with 
lf’ ns, but with sheafs of rays issuing 
ten ples, exa tly is Parmigi ino ina later 
ted the prophet in that glorious design 
wrath, he dashes to the earth 
the first received Tables of the Law. O. 


May not the horns have reference to the sun’s 
having entered into Aries at the Vernal Equinox 
in or about Moses’s time ? M. M. H. 


Letter from J. E. 


lowed to obscure 


Athenian 


in question, is 


from his 
day depi 


whe re, in § iblime 


Emper Days (5 §. ix. 308.)—There is no 
such Gotic word as ryne; but in Anglo-Saxon 
we have ymbyrnan, i.e. yrnan (irnan for rinnan, 
Lat. currere to run, and Old Saxon 
umbi, Frisian umbe, Old German umpi, Mod. 
Germ. wm)=round. (Thus in Beowulf, 1. 67, 
“him on méd bearn”==it occurred to his mind.) 
Ymbyrnan is, however, not the word which gave 
rise to the name “ember d Lys,” for any other day 
might claim the same title, and there is no histo- 
rical evidence of such an origin. If we consider 
that the ember days are institutions of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and have no special name in 
Anglo-Saxon, it is clear that we must look to the 
language of the Romish ritual for an explanation. 
Now in Italian the ember days are called quattro- 
tempora, in French quatre-temps, and German 
adopted the original medieval Latin name Qua- 
tember, formed after the analogy of September, 
November, December, from quatuor, because 
ember days are (Church) quarterly fasting days. 
The language which curtails omnibus into "bus 
made of Quatember ember. This is the whole 
secret of the etymology. Embers, hot cinders, 
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( I 7 I iw n the ( irch of 
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I na n ¢ 
h 
da pt the D ( Ash V 
I l pe k I i yy ec |] 
Reforma ] ° i 
Winterton, I 
This word evidently a < raction of the 
German word (Vuater 4 é. @ t fempora 
(quat tempor four times Lt vear), VIZ.. ) id 


ragesima Sunday, Whit unday, Holvrood Day } 
September, and St. L s Day in De | 
K. Conn J 
Lavant, Chich 
*Lorp Et.is,” 1708 (5" § . 2 Dor 


Philip Ellis, 1 
and of the English congregation, « 
chapel at St. Ja 38 
May 6, 1688, with the title of “ Episcopu 
polis” (Dod’s Church History), one of the chaplains 
and preachers to King James II., retired at th 
time of the revolution with the royal family 


~~ Bened 
msecrated in the 


Aurelio 


Germuins, and subsequently was made B shop of 
Segni, in the Ecclesiast »in Italy. An en 
graving from a picture of the bishop in the posse 

sion of Viscount Clifden in the first vol. 
of the Ellis Correspondence, edited by the Hon. 
George Agar Ellis (Colburn, 1829). “Mr. E. M. 
Thompson, the editor of the Prideau Corre spond- 
ence, published by the Camden Society, 1875, in a 
foot-note to his " that the 
account of the Ellis family in the Ellis Correspond- 
is Incorrect in ls.” Ido not know 
if Mr. Thompson impugns the pedigree 
curiously enough, in a foot 
(Athenee Oxonienses) to the 
father of the bishop, introduced into the 
Henry Hickman (vol. iv. col. 368), the maternity 
of the bishop is assigned to one of the three 
danghters of Henry Wilkinson mentioned (vol. iii. 
col. 231). On the other hand, Mr. George Agar 
Ellis quotes this notice from the Athene in ex- 
tenso, without alluding to Dr. Bliss’s note, and in 


il S 


riven 


preface, » Vil, writes 


ence some detal 
or not, but 
Dr. Bliss 
John Ellis, 
Lift o; 


note by 


notice ot 
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Philip Ellis, Bishop 


a - | 
in Westminster, | . , 
| that he died Nov. 16, 1726. 
| Leo 
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| r ’ 
in the Western district. 


to St. | 
| college founded by Bishop Baines at 


the pea ree S nnah, d. ot W Welbore, Es 


is the mother of the bisl 


ppears A notice of 
Philip Ellis appear Granger’s Biographical 
History of England. Several of his letters, dat 

Rome, 1695, are in the possession of the Bishon ; 
Southwark, addressed to Father Sherburne ; see 
Royal MSS. ¢ ? LR Append 

» 233 The ser I SIX Sermon pre che 1 befor, 
heir M lf 6 j irrence 


H A.S referred, fo } t mt of 


»“N. & Q.,” 1* S. vi. 125, 298; vii. 249; 








Tr 1 eT L l | 0 Ol ] n to Le rd Dover’ 
Ellis ¢ sponde with light notice of him 
1 the preface. It het t that his fath 

Rev. John Ell R r of W len, “y 
ounger son of the family of Ellis of K l, tl 
elce br } whicl W ex { * whi 
y no ns < i h parentage i AS yet 
known, although he probably came from tl 
neighbourhood of Do ter, being of St. Cathe 
rine’s Hall, Cambridge. While there he wa tyled 


‘ junior,” to distinguish him from a « 


name sal e, a Wel 
Dr. Welbore Elli 


yntemp rary 
‘ambro-Britann 
Kildare, father 





Lord Mendip, was Do1 Philip’s younger broth 
A. 8. EL 
No doubt tl W *hilip El Ord. S. Ben 


one of King James II.’s court preachers, and then 
SAys that he, “at last 
going to Rome, obtained bishoprick in Italy, 
Dr Oliver that it was “the vacant 
Segni” to which he was preferred in 1708, and 
He adds that “ Pope 
XII. kindly gave Bishop Ellis’s library and 
ring to Bishop Baines for the use of his su 


When the lib 


br 
P 


1 bishop un part hus. Dod 


Savs see ¢ 


cessors 
iry of the 
rior Park 
was sold some twenty years since, many books 

*In Burke's Commoners 
volume edition of Landed Gent 
Stratton,” it is asserted Welbore Ellis, Bishop of Kil- 
dare, “sprang” from Henry Ellis As the former was 
born about 1660, and the latter in 1672, it is impossible. 
Mrs. Burroughes was the heiress of her father only. The 
co-heiresses of this ancient family were sisters of 
Capt. William Ellis, R.N., of H.M.S. Gosport, who died 
it New York in 1743, viz. (1) Mary, wife of Timothy 
Smith, of Brotherton, co. York, yeoman; (2) Annabella, 
wife of Matthew Snowdon, of London, sadler; (3) Cathe 
rine ; (4) Elizabeth ; and (5) Mildred, wife of Jonathan 
Wainwright, of London, salter; to raise portions for 
whom their father had vested the manor of Kiddal in 
trustees for ninety-nine years, But the male line is 
now extinct, and the present representative is the son of 
the late Sir William Charles Ellis, M.D., whose father 
was the compiler of Zilis'’s Exercises, formerly a well- 
known school book. Notices of the Ellises, by W.8 
Ellis, Esq., of the Middle Temple, a privately printed 
work, and very rare now in its complete form, may als0 
be consulted, but some of these particulars are new. 
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Bishop Ellis 
in the Stowe L 


THOMAS 


1 which 
ey sol e also 


ae ared i 
me ibrary. 
K} RSLAK 


Bristol. 


See Maziere Brady’s St sion of Engl 
Bishops (Burns & Oates). C. Parrit1 
Jupces 1x. 53 (5 8. 54 113 The a 





the phras ) I one, inserted by th tral 
tors of the it] ed Ver » of 1611, but 1 
f older date. H ! h o I nnot say 
it 1 the Bishops’ Bible, “and al to brake 
his brayne panne nd prol ibly comes f ! 
rlier vé 10on It leretore n¢ the a I 
ve of 1611 which has to | considered 1 
ttling the point so much as that of an earlier 
te l'o-break very common in the older | 
] e.g. in the } e in the G els of 
he new wine bu * the old bottl rhus 
Matthew 17 {A Savon G l he by 
beoth to which Wiclif keeps * the 
el ven f n Marl l . oO bry ] 
while x 7 ha hie ny form brycth I 
* breceth,” rynd le breaketh.” rhe oh t] 
prefix was dying out in th xteenth and seven 
teenth centuries, W 1 be easily understood | , 
when brought on from an older translation And | 






ih the later examples of the phrase « 
that all—utterly w: enerall 


nstances may be found, 


“Then let them a 
And fairy 


1 encircle him about 
} 


like to} ch the unclean knight 
VW NW f Windsor, iv. 4, ¢ 
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had written his | 


h town. Grimm trace 
bend.” Lastly, it is 


name of a Frei 
German biegen, “ to 
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| believed that it is the same as the Gaelic badh, 
2 } bay, harbour, creek, estuary.” This 
| etym« oy is the 1 re | babl { nt for 
| the phor trai r I f the word, vi 
| Frencl pan, bahia Ital. baia. Either Bax 
ut fi local name 1 then extended to 
her pl ; or it was a general name, and in the 
case of the Campanian t nified the Baia par 
At any rat haia see to be the 
| pri lare, l he derived word 
| The French 1 use the teri to denot 
| ¢ nd candle bearer in religious processions. 
~¢ i's 
I I College 
] 
} | ( ition « A hop bon %. 
iw els lavs down that the aquebajul 
hould | } | yh ] ig | n 
i € it i nierrea curate ) 
| tl ] I t ned by the s of the 
|p ] ne! n lly hes v thin n mite ofa 
t thr | his } I H ed 
' ] t} iltar ng } nonse 1 
| the epistl na cart the hol \ 
it ] V I red ) I the 
| lect 1 sing the g 1al st at the 
i 1 hour 1 the ministration of the cra 
| el nd cral I he wv the 
| pre pe of the parish clerk (Lyndw., lib. 1 
| tit. 7, pp. 142-3, app. 21). The aq vhajulus ws 
| poor holar and his office w n exh 10 ~ ut 
ib doneus fieret ad 


The verb pin h hout the prefi follows five dan weer te 1 on behalf of poor holars in a 
~ a et P a5 Pil of tl _ cody ar | similar way. In 1393, Archbishop Courtenay re- 
ay fitt] oa Th ; at Mn , shecst’s | Oe 1 the parishioners to pay tl clerk for bring- 
: = a . - wheal “| ne the holy water to them, laudable Engli h 
kull O. W. Tawxcoci custom (Wilkin ”) He seems to have 
An “ AQUABAJULUS 5th S. ix. 268. 334 | ke pt hool « n week-d ys, un 1 after mass visited 
had already communicated the meaning of this | the houses in the parish and sprinkled the whole 
word to Mr. Harr. but had not the historian family custom which prev viled in parts of 
| France even in the time of Ducange. Erasmu 


evidence contributed by her c 


ay 


your ot 
however, a few words on the origin of | 


ulus will not be out of place. It is a Latin 
oe and means “a porter,” probably from Bai 
the Campanian watering-place. Thus ba ul 


originally d Che Latin 
verb derived from bajulus is bujulare, “to carry a 
burden.” Isidorus, however, derives the nat 

Baie from the verb bajulare: “hune portum 
veteres a bajula li reibu vocabant Baias 

Fri ch connects Bai with the Old Romance 
ba(d)are, “to open the mouth” (probably an 
obomatopula). Others* suggest that it isa Basque 
word, as bata, “h "—Bay 


denoted 





irbour ”’+ ona, “ good 


Boudar d, Vumi ul Il , Paris, 852, and, 


after him, Heiss an d Phi lip ps 


rre spondents. | 


ste aan, ~ Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 
| A 
} 


k mentions 


that in Holland peopl cuarded their 
holy bread, and a wax 


Sepavonrc orn Stavonic (5 S. ix. 366 
ing to Mahummadan historians gene lly, 
from the Talmud or other 
or Saklab, the pro 
was the third of the 


ae apparently 
Hebrew authority, 


of the Sclavonic race 


Suklub 


|} genitor " 

| nine sons of Japhet, the son of Noah, viz Toork, 

| Hirz. Suklub, Roos, Munsukh, Cheen, Komari, 
Kymul, and Mazukh. 


Unless. therefore, this Oriental account, which 
is confirmed by the extant nomenclature of coun 
) 


ul Tree of the Turks, 


Sha irdt ul Atrak, or Gene lo. 
translated by Col. Miles, 1838, p. 22. 
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tries in Europe as well as Asia and Africa, is to be 
rejected as altogether fabulous, it appears to me 
there can be no doubt that Sclavonic would be the 
more correct mode of writing the word. 


R. R. W. Exuis. 


Dawlish. 


24, 
th 


INDEXES S. viii. 87.)—In his pleasant 
anecdote about John Baynes, Mr. Tooms makes 
mention of “ Lord Campbell’s well-known denun- 
ciation of all such offenders,” authors who 
omit to supply their books with alphabetical 
indexes. Will he, or any correspondent who may 
be able to do so, be good enough to give the exact 
reference to this denunciation ? Aris. 


to wit, 


"ea" 


Imre” (5% §. ix. 46.)—Trench, in 
English, Past a ; 


d Present, p. 199, 


and honour, and 





“ Imp was once a name of dignity 
not of slight or of undue familiarity. Thus Spenser 
addresses the Muses in this language, 

* Ye sacred imps that on Parnasso dwell’; 

and imp was especially used of the scions of royal or 
illustrious houses. More than one epitaph still existing 
of our ancient nobility might be quoted beginning in 
such language as this, ‘ Here lies that noble imp.’” 


In Tooke’s Diversions of Purley 
notices of the same kind are given. For example, 
* Imp was antiently term of Lord 
Cromwel, in his last letter to Henry VIIL., prays 
for the imp his son.” 

Many instances are 


& great many 


diaqnity. 


found in Shakspeare and 
still older writers, together with at least a score 
of passages from Spenser's Faert 
other works, all of which may be found under this 
heading in the book first mentioned. Somewhere 
I have read, but cannot now find the reference, 
that an old divine calls our Lord “that blessed 
Imp.” Gerorce Raven. 


a eene and 


2 S. vi. 


See 4 S, iii. 81, 202, 418; vi. 323, 420, 579; 5: 
i 


CoLLEGIATE AND Scn BIOGRAPHIES 
(5 S. ix. 364.)—Permit me to add the following 
works to Mr. Surron’s list of books on the above 
subject ; 


Bloxam (Rev. J. R.). Register of the Presidents, 
Fellows, Demies, Instructors in Grammar and in Music, 
Chaplains, Clerks, Choristers, and other Members of St. 
Mary Magdalen College Oxford. Oxford, 1853, &c., 
8vo. [Still in progress. | 

Burrows (Prof. Montagu). Worthies of All Souls’: Four 
Centuries of English History. Lond., 1874, Svo.—The 
information in this list may be supplemented by “ Cata- 
logue of the Archives in the Muniment Rooms of All 


OLASTIC 


Souls’ College. Prepared by Charles Trice Martin, 
F.S.A. Printed by Spottiswoode & Co. London, 
1877.” 8vo. pp. xiv-467 


Boase (Rev. C. W.). History of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford.—Now being printed. The part containing bio- 
graphical particulars of the Rectors and Fellows has 
nearly passed through the press. 

Harwood (T.). Alumni Etonenses. 


Birmingham, 
1797, 4to. 
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Hawes (Robert) and Loder (R.). History of Framling. 
ham including Notices of the Masters and Fellows of 
Pembroke Hall in Cambridge Begun by R. Hawes 
With Additions and Notes by R. Loder. Woodbridge 
1798, 4to. = 

Marlborough College Register from 1843 to 
clusive. With Alphabetical Index. Lond., 1870, 8yo, 

Mayor (Rev. J. E. B.). History of the College of St, 
John the Evangelist, Cambridge. By Thomas Baker, 
B.D., ejected Fellow. Edited for the Synidics of the 
University Press by John E. B. Mayor 
the University Press, 1869, 2 vols., 8vo 
refers in his advertisement to “ Mr. Sear 
history of Queens’.” 

Sidebotham (Rev. J. S.). Memorials of the King’s 
School, Canterbury: comprising Brief Notices of those 
therein Educated. Canterbury, 1865, Svo 

Stapylton (H. E. C.). The Eton School Lists from 
1791 to 1850. London [Eton printed], 1863, 4to.; second 
ed., 1864, 4to. 

Steven (William). History of th: 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 1849, Svo. 

Wilson (Rev. H. B.). History of Merchant Tayl rs’ 
School from its Foundation, Lond., 1812-14, $to., 2 parts, 

A new history of this school by Mr. C. J. Robinson is 
in preparation. 

\ oe 


569 in 


Cambridge, at 
Mr. Mayor 
le’s elaborate 





High School of 


CourrTney. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 

A correspondent wishes additions to those he 
already has. The medical eradu ites of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh from the year 1705 to 1845 
are given in a volume of 280 pages, printed at 





Edinburgh in 1846 by Neill & Co.—Nomina 
Eorum 7" i Gradum Medicine Doctoris in Aca- 
demia Jacobi Nexti Scotorum Regis. que Edin- 
burgi est, adepti sunt. The names are in two lists, 


It is the 


ivo pages the 


by the year and then alphabetically. 
custom each year to print on four oct 
medical graduates of that year, so it is easy to 
keep up the record. Between the years 1705 and 
1845 the degree of doctor of medicine was conferred 
on the alarming number of five thousand and 
ninety-six persons. 
Tuomas Stratton, M.D. Edin. 


Mr. ScurtTon may add to his list :— 

The History of the College of Corpus Christi and the 
B. Virgin Mary (commonly called Bennet), in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, from its Foundation to the Present 
Time. In Two Parts. I. Of its Founders, Benefactors, 
and Masters; II. Of its other Principal Members. By 
Robert Masters, B.D., Fellow of the College. Cambridge, 
1753, 4to. 

William of Wykeham and his Colleges. By Mackenzie 
E. C. Walcott, M.A. Winchester, 1852, Svo. 

The Rugby School Register from the Year 1675 to the 
Present Time. Second edition, Rugby, 1838, 8vo.; als 
another edition to 1860. 

J. R. B. 


Hocartu (5% §,. ix. 427.)—There are at least 
three prints describing the frontispiece to Kirby's 
Perspective : —l. inscribed “ Hogarth pinx’, San! 
Ireland sculp‘,” produced for Graphic Illustra- 
tions of Hogarth, by S. Ireland, the text of which, 
edit. 1794, i. 158, accounts for the inscription rt 
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ferred to by Mr. 
thus :— 

“The original drawing is in my possession, and like- 
wise the sketch in oil, from which the annexed etching 
js made. Each of these designs has its respective merit ; 
but I suspect the sketch in oil to have been the first 
thought. The de sign is very different from that which 
has been pul lished,” &c, 

An aquatint 
Perspective, 


Wotrerstan. S. Ireland wrote 


entitled “Satire on false 
from the orig! Drawing,” with the 
publi cation line, “ Hogarth delt, Le Cceur sct, pub. 
for S. Ireland, May 1, 1799,” indicates an original 
frontispiece,” and is referred to 
Graphic Illustrations published 
in 1799, ii. 134, as “an engraved fac-simile of the 
original drawing in Indian ink, given to th 
editor of this work by the daughter of the late 
Mr. Kirby.” 2. An illustration to The 
Works of } Hogarth, by J. Nichols and 
G. Steevens, , li, 201, with the signa 
“Hogarth pinx', T. Cook & Son se.” This print 
was republished in The Works of William 
Hogarth, by Rev. John Trusler, 1821, i. 
. Another copy, signed “W. Hogarth, Pins 

J. Moore, Sculp.,” published in The Complet 
Works of William Hogarth, by the Rev. J. 
Trusler and E. F. Roberts, n.d. The print pub- 
lished as a rontispiece to Kirby's Perspective 
1753, is signe “W. Hogarth inv. et 
L. Sullivan Seulp.” The 
above, 1808, i. 244, gives a letter 
Hogarth, thanking him for the drawing which 
supplied the original of this print. This drawing 
is, 1 believe, now in the possession of Dr. Percy. 
It is very likely that “pinx'” refers to the draw- 
ing in Indian ink. I do not know what has 
become of the oil painting which S. Ireland 
possessed. Old sale catalogues are unfortunately 
not often enriched with the names of purchase rs. 
F. G. S. 


iain 


drawing for the 
in the edition of 


Genuine 


tures 


delin., 
Works, see 
from Kirby to 


Genuine 


“Acre” (5% §. ix, 347 -.)}—The word 
formerly used with its original signification, vi 
any open ground or field, without reference to 
dimensions. In this sense it seems to be 
served in the names of one s, as Castle Acre, 
West Acre, & In the churchwardens’ I 
of Bishop’ Stortford, temp. James I., the following 
items occur : 

“Of Thomas Le aper for the Land called Spittleacre in 
Apton feild next San Ipitts.’ 

“Of Thomas Barnard for his peece of land in Shepho 
al’s wyndhillfeild next Vicar’s Acre.” 

“ Of land belon ging to the Chauntry, viz. for a peece 
in moche halfe acres called Shortland.” 

The land referred to in the last item is known 
by the name of Half Acres at the present time. 
The acre w is, I be lieve, first limited to a definite 
quantity by an Act of Parliament in the time of 


Edward L G. 


[See 5th 109.] 


acre Was 


8. viii. 





} 


NevILLE Queries (5 S. ix. 266, 409.)—In a 
note to the will of Margaret, Duchess of Exeter, 
in the Testamenta Vetusta, it is stated that Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick, certainly was not her 
nephew. Raphe Brooke, York Herald, in his 
Catalogue of the ry! Wi ogy toe 1619, says 
that Anne, wife of Sir William Cogniers, Knig sht, 
was the daughter of "Ralph, t the third earl. 

J. H. Cooxe. 


th §. ix. 289.)—The old print 


Aw Op Print (5 


mentioned by B. B. represents an ancient road- 
side cabaret at Whittington in the county of 
De rby, near Chesterfield, which was called Revolu- 


tion House. In the early part of 1688 the Earl of 
Devonshire, Lord Danby, and other leading men, 
are said to have met together in the tle parlour 
of this humble hostelry, and then to have -octed 
a plan which ultimately was the means of bringir 
about the Revolution of 1688. At its centena 


con 





in 1788 Dr. Samuel Pegge, the learned antig 

| preached a sermon on the subject in the ] 
church of Whittington, of which he was then in- 
umbent. See for further information on this 
subject Chambe rs’s ~ | of Days, vol. ii. pp 745-6, 








under “ Whitti 


sl Dictio 

Der y.” 
Some PICKFORD, 
Rectory, Woodbridg 


and Le »Wis’s a ogra) 


Newbourne 


Tne Nanran Famity (2™ S. viii. 228, 294, 
357 ; 5th S. viii. 472 ; ix. 129, 398 Mr. Bower 
has given an extract fro Berrow’s Worcester 
Journal of January, 1870, recording the death 


William Nanfan, who claimed to be the 
representative of the Nanfans of Corn 
Birtsmorton Court, Worcestershire. I 
Tilliam Nanfan, though 
that he relied 


of Mr. 
la 

wall and 
was well acquainted with W 


I never saw the pedigre upon. 
But I think it probable that he was descended 
from John Nanfan, who was esquire of the body to 
Henry VI., and which s sid John Nanfan, accor: ding 


to Dr. Nash, in his His Worcestershire, was 
Lord of Birtsmorton in 9 Henry VI., and in the 
twenty-fourth of that king’s reign was member of 
Parliament for Worcestershire, with John Throg- 
morton. An altar tomb, though despoiled of its 
brasses, yet exists in Birts morton Church, which 


ory of 


Dr. Nash has ascribed to Sir John Nanfan, Knt., 
father of the John Nanfan just mentioned. Bridges 
Nanfan, who died in June, 1704, was the last 


male heir who possessed the mansion and estate at 
Birtsmorton, and he left an only child, Catharine, 
who was married to Richard Coote, Earl of Bella- 
mont. The surviving son of this marriage died in 
1776, and had an only child, Lady Judith Coote, 
who died unmarried in 1771, leaving, Dr. Nash says, 
the manors of Birtsmorton and Berrow to her cousin 
Charles Coote, who, in 1767, was created Earl of 
Bellamont, and retained possession of the Birts- 
morton property. The Nanfans, however, had not 
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died out, for William Nanfan, the grandfather of 
Bridges, left two younger sons, Thomas and 
William, and Bri himself had two younger 
brothers, one of whom, if the estates had been en- 
tailed, should have been entitled to them on his 
death. But appears to have been made 


ives 


no claim 


at that time by any descendant of the Nanfan 
fan ly, th ugh branches existed both at Tewkes 
bury and the Berrow, and from one of these 
William Nanfan was descended. 


how the Nanfans be 
n, which must origin- 


It does not clearly upp 
sed of Birtsmorto 


came posse 


ally have be 1 & part of the Forest or Chace of 
Malvern ; but William Nanfan believed that it 
was 2 roy il orant, an 1 contended that as uch the 
estate could only descend heirs, and that 
Lady Judith Coote had no legal right to alienats 


it from the Nanfan family. 

T father of the » William 
yn dealer in Worcester, and had a 
3; but he gave himself no trouble about 

‘tsmorton estate, which no doubt even then 
have been though it was the 

nary idea of his which he maintained to 


Nanfan was a 
shop at 





hl ] 
seless, 


son, 


visi 


the close of his chequered life 


descent from and his sole representation of the 
Nanfan family. It was, in fact, his habit to be | 
ever talkir yr on the subjec t. ind affe: ting to be col 

lecting papers and information. He obtained a 
living by timber measuring, at which he was 


deemed very expert ; but towards the close of his 
life a long and severe illness placed him in cir 
cumstances requiring and a worthy and 
benevolent friend procured his entrance as a 
patient into the Worcester Infirmary. Here he 
died, and buried in the new cemetery. I 
have ascertained that he left a son and two daugh- 
ters, down from London to his funeral, 
and I suppose paid all expenses. I have inquired 
as to this son Thomas, the last of the Nanfans, 
and it appears that years since he was act- 
ing as a waiter at an hotel in Oxford Street, 
London, and may possibly be there now, but he 
has not lately been heard of. He makes another 
instance of the vicissitudes in families once occu- 
pying a position of wealth and distinction. 

Epwin Less, I 


assistance, 


was 


, 
who came 


a few 


‘LS. 


Prinsep’s “Linen GATHERERS” 426 

The art critic of the Standard corrected his error 
on this subject in the succeeding notice of the 
R. A. Exhibition. + a 


5th S. ix. 


Romano-CuzistTiAN Remains 1n Brirarn (5% 
S. ix. 349, 429.)—Mr. Brown states, in speaking 
of “ Inse Britannic Latine consilio et 
avctoritate Academia Litterarum reque Barvssice. 
Edidit Emilivs Hubner. Berolini apvd Georgivm 
Reimervm, 1873, fol.,” that he had not been able 
to find it in the library of the British Museum. 
t may perhaps be of service to him to state that I 


ripttones 
] v 


always asserting his 





saw the book there last week. It is catalogued 
under Huebner, Emil, and is press marked 1701 d, 


It forms the seventh volume of the T'ransactions 


of the Academia Regia Scientiarum, a society 
which was originally known under the title of 
Societas Regia Scientiarum. Geo. C, Boase. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE Tevor Bett at Yarns. 
| COMBE hth S. b 388, 41% The wife of the 
| present Vicar of Yarnscombe, the Rev. H. J, 


Dixon, M.A., 


wishes to 





h she 


irned re iders of 


sends me the following, whi 
ibmit to the k 
‘N. & ) "asa pos ible solution of the n 
nscription on this bell : “ Sonorus Resor 
Pro Operariis Narrat Matutina Lietissime. 
Db. C. Bovticer. 


yste rious 


ns Que 





| A Trrumc-Pix (5" §. ix. 88, 229, ae 
| I mentioned the tirling-pin at Ovingham. I should 
| have noted that it is combined with be now 
| rapidly disappearing “sneck,” the short lever 
| which raises the neck” pussing through a slit 
| just below the upright “pin,” which answers to 
the handle of the ordinary “ snecks” that have the 

short lever at the top. The ring hangs with the 


Both it 
made of 


what I 


lever within it. 


rattles are 


tl ed it oh of the little 
land the * pin ? on which it 
twisted iron. I said it was 
meant was that it is not a modern revival 
Extensive alterations were in the house in 
1694, and the front door seems to be of that date ; 
so probably is its tirling-pin, though it may replace 
one of earlier date. I imagine that » handle of 
the “snecked” door is a “ ’ of the tirling 


* original 


1 
made 


survival 
in. J. T. F. 


Ovingham-on-Tyne. 


(5t S. ix. 248, 335.)—The termination 
of the Cheshire Cheadle, near is pe rhaps 
capable of another explan: tion than dale. In the 
Taxatio of Pope Nicholas, 1291, it ssumes the 
form Sheddele ye. Joun E. Bai .ey. 
Southport. — 


CHEDDLE 
Stockport, 


Is it not more reasonable to refer these Mercian 
names to St. Ceadda, the apostle of Mercia?! 
TREGEAGLE. 


(5% §. ix. 222, 333, 
to the pedi- 
e@ SE cond 


ENVILLE 
HERMENTRUDE 


Sir Ricwarp G 
377. I beg to refer 





| gree of the Grenville fi unily contained in th 
eries of Lady Llanover’s A utobiograph y of Mrs. 
Delany (Mary Granville), where she will find the 


nd _ her difficulties 
GRANVILLE. 


partic culars she requires stated a 
removed. 


Tue Tina “ Bore” (5S, ix. 81, 150, 318.)— 
This tidal wave is called in some parts of Engl and, 
is, for instance, in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, an 
eygre or ager. Will your readers, particularly 
those who have written upon this subject, allow 
me to draw their attention to a ch: irming y poem by 


Jean Ingelow called The High Tide on the Coast 
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of Lincolnshire in 1571? The scene of it is laid 
near Boston, and no one could have described more 
pathetically or exquisitely than she has done the 
devastation committed by the tidal wave rolling 
up the river and overflowing the surrounding 
country. She narrates how the bells in the grand 
old tower of St. Botolph’s Church at Boston rang 
out the alarm called The Brides of Enderby :— 
« Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells ! 
Ply all your changes, all your swells, 


Play uppe The Brides of Enderby. 
They sayde, And why should this thing be 
What danger lowers by land or sea, 

They ring the tune of Enderby?” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


» Weerive Cross (5 S, ix. 246.)—It is interest- 
ing to know of such in any locality, but the occur- 
rences of them cannot be rare. There is notice of 
one such in a book often referred to by one at 
least of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.,” Beesley’s 
Hist. of Banbury. At p. 2 there is a discussion as 
to the use; at p. 115 there is a description of the 
one formerly existing between Banbury and Adder- 
bury, and of its final removal in 1803; at p. 612 
it is stated that there is a paper on “ Weeping 
Crosses” in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Aug., 
1841, in which their origin is discussed. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


An instance of this phrase occurs in Walling- 
ton’s Historic Notices: 

“ At Stone is said that the Cavaliers have taken their 
cattle, and drave them to their quarters, but do sell 
cheap pennyworths of other men’s goods. A butcher 
went to make a purchase amongst them, took a sum of 
money,and bought cattle at an easy rate, making account 
of a very great gain; but as he returned, another troop 
met him, and took his bargain out of his hand, and sent 
him home by "—Vol. ii. p. 112. 

The date is October, 1642. 
Speciale Passage & No 7. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


yeeping Cross 
It is quoted from 
Epwarp PEacock. 


There was a weeping cross near Stafford 
(Archeol., xiii. 216). At Shrewsbury it was a 
station on Corpus Christi day, when the various 
guilds, religious and corporate bodies, visited it, 
and, having offered prayers for an abundant har- 
vest, returned to hear mass in St. Chad’s Church. 
The broken shaft and steps of one remain at Ban- 
bury ; and the base of another at Ripley has niches 
which would cause positive pain to penitents in a 
kneeling position. 1t was probably of a penitential 
character, as though the last tears of penitents were 
shed upon it. Mackenziz E. C. Watcorrt. 


In an editorial note at p. 154, 1* S. i, three 
places are mentioned where there are, or were, 
Weeping crosses, viz., one between Oxford and 
Banbury, another near Stafford, and a third near 
Shrewsbury. G. C. 
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eth 


Avutuors or Booxs Wantep (5* §S. ix. 429.)— 

The Catalogue of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
ascribes Revelations of Russia, 1844; The White Slave 
and the Russian Prince, &c., to Charles Frederick 
Henningsen. W. H. Auutyvrr. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, X&c. 


The Constitutional History of England. 
Stubbs, M.A. Vol. III. Clarendon 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 

versity of Oxford has now concluded the task which he 

had set before him of examining our constitutional 

history “in its origin and development.” It has been a 

work of considerable time, even to one so familiar with 

his subject as Prof. Stubbs. But the time which has 
elapsed since we were carried from the struggle for the 

Charter down to the deposition of Richard II., in Mr. 

Stubbs’s second volume, has been spent, as might have 

been expected, not only in preparing the last portions of 

the historical narrative, but also in thinking over the 
many problems necessarily presented to us for solution 
in the course of the history of a nation’s constitution, 

Of some of these Mr. Stubbs says frankly that “the 

careful study of history suggests many problems for 

which it supplies no solution.” The questions, for in- 
stance, which are at issue more or less throughout 

Western Europe at the present moment, regarding the 

relations between Church and State, between the Church 

and education, and between the State and education, 
have to be grappled with in the history of the Middle 

Ages, and they meet us no less in the history which we 

are making for the future by our action in the present. 

The ‘‘exact harmonizing” of the respective courses of 

the Church and the State in these, as in various other 

departments of life and action, must no doubt be left for 

a “distant future and altered conditions of existence.” 

jut it is well to seek out the roots of these questions, 

deep down in the history of the Middle Ages. It is well 
to study periods of transition, such as that which forms 
the subject of Mr. Stubbs’s concluding volume, when the 
knell of the Middle Ages had rung, although the men of 

Bosworth Field and of Fornovo heard it not. It is well 

also to be reminded that “the greatest treasure of kings 

is their possession of the heart of their people,” as Sir 

Arnold Savage reminded Henry IV. in 1/01. It is well 

to mark, in the acts of the kings of England of the 

House of Lancaster, the recognition of the duty of the 

king “to rule lawfully, of the people to obey honestly”; 

to note the “share of the three estates in all delibera- 
tions”; to observe the “ limitations and responsibilities, 
as well as the prerogatives of royal power.” Looking back 
upon the work of Mr. Stubbs as a whole, we may say of 
it, as has been said of the Div’na Commedia, that it isa 
“hard book,” but that we doubt whether the author 
would bh *t be other than a hard book. He has 
writter ‘ur usc seudent, certainly not for the dilettants 
| And t).« student will find that it requires all his facul 
| ties tr ve on the stretch that he may not lose the thread 
with which the Regius Professor of History offers to 
guide him through the many dark and winding pass»ges 


By William 
Press Series. 





of the history of the English Constitution. If the 
| student follows Mr. Stubbs to the end, he will. we be- 
| lieve, ‘‘turn his back on the Middle Ages with a brighter 
| hope for the future, but not without regrets for what he 

is leaving.” With similar regrets we take our own leave 
| of Prof. Stubbs. 
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Die Alliterierende Englische Langzeile im XIV. Jahrhun- 

dert. Von F. Rosenthal. (Halle-a-S., E. Karras.) 
In this inaugural dissertation for the Doctorate of 
Philosophy of the University of Leipzig, our learned 
correspondent Herr Rosenthal carries us back to the 
days when the forgotten glories of Alexander of Macedon 
were revived on the Levantine shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and when Langland showed himself to be the 
last of the old school of English poets in form, the first 
of the new school in genius and spirit, Of the eight 
poems on which the present essay is founded one only, 
the Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, is 
of certain attribution, the authorship of the others being 
either unknown or disputed. Dr. Rosenthal makes 
proof of a close and critical study of Medizeval English 
versification, as well as of the most modern commen- 
tators upon it, whether English or Continental, such as 
Skeat, Ten Brink, Trautmann, and others. His notes 
on the various forms of alliteration, and his comparative 
tables, illustrating the three texts of Piers Plowman, 
render the essay an unusually rich storehouse of refer- 
ences and examples for the student of English poetry in 
the Middle Ages. 


Mr. T, Kerstakf, in a reprint from the Journal of the 
Royal Archeological Institute, vol. xxxiv., aska the 
question, Whatis a Town? and devotes much curious 
lore, and somewhat intricate special pleading, to the 
elaboration of a theory that “in its natural state a town 
was essentially uninclosed”; that it has “‘ three princi- 
pal approaches, meeting at a central triangular space” ; 
and that the word “town” may be closely allied to 
“two,” and signify bivium.—In the April number of the 
Journal of the National Indian Association (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) will be found an interesting account, by an 
eye-witness, of an agricultural show in rural Bengal, 
and a paper, by a native writer, on the history of 
the caste system in India, showing clearly that sea 
voyages and other acts, which would now expose a 
Hindu to the loss of caste, were not unusual in the 
Vedic period The Future of the Australian Race, by 
Marcus Clarke (Melbourne, A. H. Massina & Co.), deals 
with a subject of considerable ethnological and social 
interest in language more forcible than philosophical. 
Mr. Clarke considers that vegetarians are Conservatives, 
and “Red Radicals” for the most part meat-eaters, 
while “ fish-eaters are invariably moderate Whigs.” He 
thinks that “the Australasians will be content with 
nothing short of a turbulent democracy,” and that in 
five hundred years the Australasian race will have 
“‘ changed the face of nature, and swallowed up all our 
contemporary civilization,” but it is fortunately “im- 
possible that we should live to see this stupendous 
climax.” Aprés nous, le déluge ! 


ATTEMPTS ON THE Lives oF Roya. PERsonaces.—The 
following list, taken from the Times of June 5, 1878, 
seems worthy of preservation in “ N. & Q.”: 

“One of the papers gives the following catalogue of 
twenty-eight attempts on the lives of royal personages 
and rulers during the last thirty years:—The Duke of 
Modena attacked in 1848; the Prince of Prussia (now 
the Emperor William) at Minden in June, 1848; the late 
King of Prussia in 1852; Queen Victoria (by an ex- 
lieutenant) in 1852; an infernal machine discovered at 
Marseilles on Napoleon III.’s visit in 1852 ; the Austrian 
Emperor slightly wounded by the Hungarian, Libenyez, 
in 1853; attack on King Victor Emmanuel in 1853; 
also on Napoleon III. opposite the Opéra Comique ; the 
Duke of Parma mortally stabbed in 1854; Napoleon III. 
fired at by Pianori in the Champs Elysées in 1855; 
a policeman seized Fuentes when about to fire at Queen 





Isabella in 1856; Milano, a soldier, stabbed King Fer. 
dinand of Naples in 1856; three Italians from London 
convicted of conspiracy against Napoleon IIL. in 1857. 
the Orsini plot against Napoleon III. in 1858; King 
Prussia twice fired at, but not hit, by the student Beker 
at Baden in 1861; Queen of Greece shot at by the student 
Brusios in 1862; three Italians from London arrested for 
conspiring against Napoleon III. in 1862; President 
Lincoln assassinated in 1865; the Czar attacked at St, 
Petersburg in 1866 and at Paris in 1867; Prince Michag} 
of Servia assassinated in 1868 ; King Amadeus of Spain 
attacked in 1871; President of Peru assassinated in 1872- 
President of Bolivia in 1873; President of Ecuador in 
1875; President of Paraguay in 1877 ; and two attempts 
on the life of the German Emperor in 1878.” 
A. Grancer Hort, 
Enoiisn Comic Fotx-Lore.—I believe that there ar® 
floating about the country many satirical stories told to 
illustrate the simpleness of the inhabitants of particular 
districts, such as the Gothamites, the Coggeshall men, 
and the Wiltshire moon-rakers. I shall feel obliged by 
the communication direct to myself of any such stories, 
however fragmentary. Wi1u1amM J. Tuoms, 
40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

CORRESPONDENTS are requested to bear in mind that it 
is against rule to sea/ or otherwise fasten communications 
transmitted by the halfpenny post. Not unfrequently 
double postage has to be paid on their receipt, because 
they have been “ closed against inspection.” 

Mr. Taytor (Northampton) writes:—‘ Ap Fivem 
Fripetts will perhaps be glad to add to his list of midland 
counties magazines as under :—‘ Northampton Miscellany, 
or Monthly Amusements, dc. Vol. I. April 30, 7H 
(pages 129-168). Northampton: Printed by R. Raikes 
and W. Dicey; and Sold by Henry Wilson, Bookseller in 
Boston; John Weale in Bedford; G. Ratton in Har 
borough; P. Gibson in Wisbech; and W. Peachy, near 
St. Bennet’s Church in Cambridge. (Price Four Pence.)’ 
Octavo.” 

BIBLIOTHECAIRE DE LA VILLE DE GRENOBLE.— We cate 
not find the passage to which you refer in the Atheneum 
for 1874, but we are able to say that the register of 
readers at the British Museum extends back to 1810, 
We shall be glad to see your Report when published. 

Fama (ante, p. 458) will see a probable reason why 
there is given on the bell “ part of the alphabet written 
backwards.” 

W. M. M. will find the arms of the Scotch towns given 
in Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench 
for 1878. 

J. Suewty is thanked. He will find that the infor 
mation has been given, ante, p. 357. 

J. H. Waireneap.—Letter forwarded. 

H. T. E.—Received. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
3usiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








